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Robert Louis Stevenson 


sonal habits of Robert Louis Stevenson 
has been revealed by the presentation 
to the Turnbull Library, in Wellington, New 
Zealand, of a twenty-page Stevenson manu- 


N= MATERIAL on the life and per- 


“ript of annotations and information on 
ways in Vailima. 

The manuscript has been in the possession 
of the Hon. W, H. Triggs, formerly editor 
of leading New Zealand newspapers, and now 
a member of the Legislative Council of that 
country. In 1892, when a young journalist, 
Mr. Triggs met Stevenson in Auckland, when 
R. L. S. was on his way back to Samoa 
from a visit to Sydney. The meeting was 
arranged by Mr. L. H. Balfour Wilson, a 
cousin of Stevenson, and as a result of the 
encounter, Mr. Triggs wrote an article on 
Stevenson's mode of life in Samoa. As prom- 
ised, the manuscript was submitted to Steven- 
son for his approval and he returned it with 
many annotations and pages of additional 
information. 

A disparaging description of Apia, with 
tasons for Stevenson's choice of Samoa, 
given by Triggs as the small public library 


New Side Lights on His Life in Samoa 
By QUENTIN POPE 


and the fact that the island was one of the 
most suitable for a man with Stevenson's 
pthisis, provoked an outburst. 

ERTAINLY if that were all I should 

prefer to go to Hell,’’ wrote Stevenson.” 
“Nor was it purely a question of health, 
Honolulu suited me equally well. I chose 
samoa instead of Honolulu, for instance, for 
the simple and eminently satisfactory reason 
that it was less civilized. Anyhow, I con- 
ceived that it was awfully fine. As to the 
library, it was begun to a not inconsiderable 
extent from duplicates and discards from my 
own overflowing one. My own library was 
brought out from England.” 

“I made one cruise for my health; I made 
two others for the fun of the thing,’’ com- 
ments Stevenson upon a statement relative to 
his travels about the Pacific. “‘The first 
cruise was in the yacht Casca, and lasted a 
year. The second in the 64-ton trading 
schooner Equator, and lasted six months; 
and the third in the trading steamer Janet 
Nicholl, about four months.” 

“One part of the road lies through planta- 
tions, though not through thick ones,”’ states 


Few men of letters have made as 
valuable a literary contribution 
as has Robert Louis Stevenson. 
His days spent at Vailima in 
Samoa were rich in the romance 
of the South Seas. But 
remembered by many readers for 


he is 


his sojourn in California, in 
San Francisco and the Bay re- 
gion and in and around Santa 
Cruz. No lover of good litera- 
ture and no one who desires to 
write acceptably should pass 
lightly the 


Stevenson's pen. 


product of 
EDITOR. 


over 


Stevenson when describing his house in Sa- 
moa. ‘‘Get past that and you come to a 
road that is not a road at all and to bush 
that is only new this year, being cleared in 
patches. . All the wood to build my 
house was carried about a third of the way 
on the men’s shoulders and all the stores and 
parcels were brought by pack saddle. We 
have a couple of old Auckland tramcar horses 
—a most excellent selection, the biggest and 
handsomest horses on the island. You can 
see them coming up through the forest with 
its tall trees, lianas and wild pineapple. The 
Sydney Civil Service Co-operative Society— 
our universal provider—are always most at- 
tentive to Donald and Edie, whose tonnage 
they have accurately gauged, and pack accord- 
ingly, 

“‘My house alone cost me not less than 
£2000, so you may conceive how far you 
understand the cost of things in this happy 
island. I bought about 350 acres at about 
£1 an acre. It was thought extravagant at 
the time, even by myself, but no one could 
buy land so cheaply now. 


| Read farther on page 6 ] 
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John Kanst a Pioneer in Arrt 


TODAY with Los Argeles a 
recognized art center, with 
more art dealers in the busi- 
ness than is good for it and 
with a score of exhibits run- 
ning at any one time, it is 
difficult to recall a period 
when there was practically no 
art activity in the city either 
as regards production or buying. Yet it is 
within the memory of many when Los An- 
geles was still a frontier town, because no 
one had at that time been disillusioned in 
imagining there was, somewhere at hand a 
frontier. 

Around Los Angeles lay a back-country, a 
great hinterland whose resources had not be- 
gun to be surmised, and the dream of a 
harbor had not been dreamed, But these 
dreams were dreamed; the sagey hiterland 
blossomed with unimagined fecundity; the 
harbor bit is way inland and great ships 
anchored in its shelter. Yet another dream 
came into being, less tangible but as vital and 
far reaching as any other; that in the South- 
land where the climate rivalled that of an- 
cient Athens, art would spring forth, a nat- 
ural and native accompaniment to the de- 
velopments which transformed a little frontier 
town into the fifth city in the United States. 

It took vision to see the back-land devel- 
opment with its great water systems; to see 
the harbor accommodating its international 
commerce. It also took vision, especially in 
1906, to see Los Angeles as a Mecca for 
artists; to see art not an incidental thing, but 
a recognized necessity in the minds of a great 
cosmopolitan community. 

Such was the vision of the late John Kanst 
who recognized a need which would make 
itself felt when the waterways and harbors 
had ceased to be matters of immedite inter- 
est, and had become instead matters of accom- 
plishment. 

Until John Kanst’s arrival on the scene, 
Los Angeles—that is adult Los Angeles—had 
known little of art. The rooms he opened 





JOHN KANST 


at Fourth and Los Angeles Streets and which 


By LEETHA JOURNEY PROBST 


so proudly bore the appelation “‘Art Gal- 
lery,’’ showed a well selected line of prints 
and a few original paintings. A little later, 
when the loft rooms failed to meet the many 
requirements of an Art Gallery, Mr. Kanst 
moved into a building opposite the old Post 
Office, and exhibited the first display of orig- 
inal paintings shown in Los Angeles. George 
Innes, Thomas Moran, William Keith, Henry 
Koch were some of the exhibitors. Did Los 
Angeleans want to see pictures? They 
thronged the gallery and the exhibition sold 
out at prices which would make artists of 
today desert the advertising field and return 
to their studios. There were not enough 
pictures to supply the demand. Eastern artists 
were not then sending canvasses to Los An- 
geles for exhibition purposes, so Mr. Kanst 
went east and collected as many paintings as 
possible by reputable eastern and foreign 
artists, shipped them west, and held a large 
exhibition and subsequent auction which net- 
ted over $20,000. The most prominent and 
influential people bought them and later years 
told the tale of the connoisseur’s judgment. 
In every instance they increased considerably 
in value and their artistic merit proved a 
never ending source of joy to those who 
bought them, 

In the Blanchard Gallery, later occupied by 
Mr. Kanst, Paul de Longpre’s lovely can- 
vasses drew an endless stream of admirers. 
John Kanst was the recognized friend of 
artists. Here on his walls their paintings 
would be hung with some assurance of being 
viewed by appreciative visitors, for John 
Kanst knew his public as he knew the artists, 
and he did not make the mistake of under- 
estimating either. 

Gradually artists who came to Los An- 
geles to ‘‘warm up” and visit, warmed up 
in another sense of the word and remained 
to produce works of art. Southern California 
cried out for interpretation in line and color, 
and this cry was sensed in such men as Wil- 
liam Wendt, Hanson Puthoff, Gardner Sy- 
mons, Granville Redmond. Guy Rose, a na- 
tive son, interpreting California in a mood 





idealistically poetic, not so much found Cali- 
fornia as California found him. 

As more and more easel pictures were cre- 
ated with California as the dominant theme, 
John Kanst felt that his patrons would wel- 
come the idea of ‘‘one man exhibitions,’ 
the first showing of this kind was held in the 
old Hazard’s Pavilion, exhibiting the work 
of Gardner Symons. The next step was an 
all California Artist Exhibit held in the Long 
Beach Public Library. Refuting all adverse 
prophecies made concerning it, it was a huge 
How great a success those most in- 
California had at 

Her mioods of 


and 


success. 
terested could not realize. 
last found herself in art. 
mountain and sea, hill and valley had be- 
come articulate through artists who loved her 
so well that from that time onward they 
accepted proudly the classification of Cali- 
fornia Artists. 

For years the Kanst Gallery on South 
Hill Street was the art rendezvous for all 
Southern California. Here artists and art 
lovers met and mingled and the genial John 
Kanst—motivated by an ideal neither purely 
sentimental nor purely commercial—saw to 
it that public taste was educated regarding 
paintings. Never did he deal in nor show a 
spurious piece of art, The lovely gallery 
‘which finally housed his collection—located 
high up on Mulholland Drive and overlook- 
ing the city he saw become a city—was his 
last achievement. In this too his choice was 
a pronouncement; an avowal of his faith in 
art and its impelling lure. ‘‘He found his call- 
ing and carried it to perfection because he 
never abused the gift.’’ These words, spoken 
by his widow who will carry on his work, 
may be construed as an epigram defining 
success. 

John Kanst was truly a pioneer. Now that 
we are removed sufficiently from purely dy- 
namic development to see with a certain 
amount of perspective, we know that not all 
of the pioneers were engineers. In the passing 
of John Kanst Los Angeles lost a great man, 
one of its foremost citizens and one to whom 
it will long remain indebted. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson 


{ Continued from page 3 ] 


[T MAY surprise you to learn that I pay 

lower wages than anyone else in Samoa 
and it is my boast that I get better served. 
Visitors have frequently said that Vailima is 
the only place where you can see Samoans 
run. People always tell you that Samoans 
will not work, or even if they do never stay 
with you beyond a couple of months. Such 
seems to be the general experience; it is not 
mine. The reason of this is neither high 
wages nor indulgent treatment. Samoans 
rather enjoy discipline. They like, however, 
to be used as gentle folk. They like to be 
used with scrupulous justice—they like a 
service of which they can be proud. This 
we tried to give them by ‘trying’ all cases 
of misdemeanour in the most serious manner 
with an interpreter, forms of oath, etc., and 
by giving them a particular dress on great 
occasions. 

“If, during your visit to Apia, you saw a 
few smart, handsome fellows in striped jacket 
and a Royal Stewart tartan native lavalava, 
which as you are aware, is a kind of kilt and 
not a loin cloth, they were Vailima boys. 
We have a tree at Christmas time and a great 
native feast upon my birthday and try in 
other ways to make them feel themselves of 
the family. The Chief is the master; to 
serve another clan may be possible for a 
short time, and to get money for a specific 
purpose, 

“Accordingly, in order to ensure perma- 
nent service in Samoa, I have tried to play 
the native chief, with necessary European 
variations. Just now it looks as if I were 
succeeding. Our last triumph was at the 
annual missionary feast. Up to now, our 
boys had always gone home and marched in 
a body ‘by themselves into the meeting, clad 
in the Vailima uniforms and on their en- 
trance were saluted as “Tama One,’ which 
may be literally translated into Scotch as 
Mac Ritchies (children of the rich man). 


“We have a child on the place, a small 
fellow of eight or thereabouts. My daughter 
had amused herself in dressing him out in 
fine lavalava, white line coat and straw hat. 
In this guise he was striding about in front 
of the Tivoli Hotel when the proprietor 
noticed him. ‘Hi, youngster,’ he asked in 
Samoan, ‘who may you be?’ Feloa’i replied 
with pride, ‘I am one of the Vailima men!’ 

“Of course this almost involves discharg- 
ing nobody; they must learn to count upon 
the house as a permanent refuge and I am 
rather hopeful that I may be able to carry 
out my plan on these lines. Cases of mis- 
conduct must be met with some kind of 


i as 


punishment. At first I always discharged. 
Now that we are beginning to take so much 
the character of a clan and that, by the pre- 
vious process of discharges as by the survival 
of the fittest, we have so good a clan to- 
gether, I am trying to substitute fines upon 
a large scale. The other day I cut down the 
wages of-one defaulter by half. This was 
cheerfully accepted and the man is still with 
us. In fines, if the boy is Catholic, the 
amount is taken by the culprit to the Cath- 
olic Mission; if Protestant, to the Protestant 
Mission. 


|F YOU had come up to the house at about 

5 o'clock you would have seen Mr. Os- 
bourne and Mrs, Strong playing lawn tennis 
with some of the boys who take it ‘a tour 
re role’ and sometimes go on with the game 
by themselves after the bosses go in to dinner 
—bosses I cannot say they are with regard 
to the game, for some of the Samoans are 
capital players. It is particularly pleasant, 
too, to hear them sing in their houses at 
night, shouting with laughter and speechify- 
ing. At my last birthday feast there were some 
great doings, one or two of which will illus- 
trate the feelings of the boys. (When I say 
boys, I mean men). 

“Every chief who respects himself in Sa- 
moa must have an officer called a-‘tulafale’-— 
usually ‘Enlished speaking man.’ It is a part 
and perhaps the most momentous of this 
officer’s attributions to cry out the names at 
the ava (kava) drinking. This is done in a 
peculiar howl or song very difficult to ac- 
quire, and I must say, to understand. He 
must also be fairly well versed in the true 
science of Samoan names, as no chief above 
a certain rank is ever ‘called’ under his own 
name; he has to have an ‘ava’ name for the 
purpose. 

“Well, I had no tulafale and Mr. Osborne 
held a competition in which three or four 
of them howled against one another. The 
judgment of apollo fell upon one boy who 
was instantly a foot taller. I am sorry to 
make such confessions of my disrespectability, 
but I must continue. I had not only no 
tulafale—I had no ava name. I was called 
plain, bald, “Tusitala’ or Ona, which was 
only a sobriquet at the best. On this coming 
to the knowledge of a high chief who was 
present, he paid me the graceful attention of 
giving me one of his own; and I was kindly 
warned before the event that I must look out 
and recognize my new name of ‘Au-ai-taua- 
ma-le-Manuavo.’ 

‘The feast was laid on the floor of the 
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hall; 50 feet by about 8 feet of solid pro- 
visions; 15 pigs, cooked whole underground; 
200 Ibs, of beef; ditto pork; 200 pine- 
apples; 400 head of taro; together with fish, 
chickens, Samoan prepared dishes, shrimps, 
Oranges, sugar-cane, bananas, biscuit with 
tinned salmon in proportion. The biscuit and 
tinned salmon were not exactly to our taste, 
but they are a favourite luxury of the Sa- 
moans. By night—and we sat down at 4 
p.m.—there was nothing left barring a few 
oranges and a single bunch of bananas. That 
is not to say, of course, that it was all eaten. 
The Samoans are comparatively dainty at a 
feast, but so soon as we rose, the arduous 
and difficult task of dividing what remained 
between the different guests was at once en- 
tered into and the retainers. of our guests, 
white and Samoan, departed laden to the sea. 
The wretched giver of a feast thus awakens 
on the morrow with’a clean house, but it is 
not all loss. All gifts or favours in Samoa 
are to be repaid in kind and in proportion, 
and to my feast nobody had come empty- 
handed. It was rather strange to look out 
next morning and see my courtyard alive 
with cocks, hens and chickens. 


“SY OU MUST not be led into the idea that 

(offences) are on frequent occasions, or 
misdemeanours serious. The boys are awfully 
good on the whole. They are more like a 
set of well-behaved young ladies. They are 
a perfectly honest people. Nothing of value 
has ever been taken from our house where 
doors and windows are always left open; and 
on one occasion when white ants attacked the 
silver chest the whole of my family plate 
was spread upon the floor of the hall for 
two days unguarded. 

No such things as shoes and stocking are 
ever worn by any of us at Vailima. At home 
my costume consists invariably of an under- 
shirt and a pair of trousers, all told. You 
seem to have got the information of my Apia 
costume perfectly correct—consisting, if you 
please, net of a flannel, but a fine linen shirt, 
with proper corduroy riding breeches and 
elegant riding boots. ... . 

“TI rise with the sun, neither before nor 
after. I have never put in more than eight 
hours (work) and that I consider about 
three too many. I generally begin about six 
and finish when luncheon is ready at twelve. 

I either read or write again, or ride, 
or receive an occasional guest, or if my com- 
pany are Samoans, I may sit down to 4 
solemn ava drinking with the correct libations 
and salutations. This is a thing in which | 
consider myself a past master; and there are 
perhaps not twenty ‘whites’ in the world 
who could say as much. At 6 I dine on 
fish and claret and go to bed at 8. (I am 
not) a hopeless invalid, Although the rou- 
tine of my life is so sedentary, I often make 
considerable excursions on horseback.” 
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Gems from Colton’s Journal 


fiction of a definite period, one finds that 

certain incidents that seem trifling at the 
time of reading, remain longer in memory 
than the statistical data of that period. And, 
in a mental compilation of broken pieces of 
a time that we can reenter only through the 
printed page, we gather information nearly 
as accurate as statistical record, and far more 
interesting to the general reading group. 

For instance, Califorinia history from its 
inception is widely read. ‘A member of a 
younger generation may discover through an 
old resident of his community that the prop- 
erty he calls his own was once within the 
boundaries of an old mission tract. He may 
find that the little creek that runs at the 
foot of his property once was large enough 
to admit a ship, or that its cool waters at 
one time supplied the community with its 
only drinking water. 

Or again a chance remark or an old map, 
may bring to one that her little cottage is 
on the former grounds of an old rancho— 
perhaps the land grant of an old Spanish 
General of the California Conquest. Those 
living in the valleys may find that de Anza’s 
famous footsteps trailed through their door- 
yards—and those dwelling on the peaks may 
discover their lofty habitations were once 
hiding places for the original Californians. 
the Indians who fled from their oppressors. 
Helen Hunt Jackson, in her immortal tale 
“Ramona,” hides her pursued redskins in the 
heights of the San Jacinto Mountains. 


|: STUDYING history or contemplating 


With the romantic strains of their pioneer 
fathers still flowing in their veins, many chil- 
dren of the Golden West, seek to verify the 
reports that have fired their imaginations, and 
the library shelves are emptied of their Dwi- 
nelles, Hittells and Bancrofts. Volume after 
volume is opened and laboriously worked 
over; old maps of land grants are dug from 
musty files, and when the information is 
finally verified, it still is the humorous inci- 
dent, the entertaining episode that remains 
deeply seated in the mind of the seeker. 


Recently I read Colton’s Three Years In 
California. It is rich with humorous happen- 
ings and beautifully written. Obviously a 
lover of nature, Colton could not have 
painted a more beautiful word picture of the 
Garden of Eden, than he did of California, 
at that time languorous and under the spell 
of Spanish charm and gentleness. 

Being in diary form, Reverend Walter 
Colton, N.S.N. (official title) succeeds in 
transporting posterity back to that 
Period which preceded the gold rush. instead 


serene 
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ad 


of tempting us with a romantic past veiled 
with unpenetrable curtain. He works from 
that beginning into the wildly beating heart 
of the gold rush period. 

Colton was taken from his berth on the 
Congress, under Commodore Stockton, and 
appointed Alcalde of Monterey by that illus- 
trious gentleman. His journal from that mo- 
ment covers California in development in- 
cluding war, social and criminal activity, and 
his own participation in the gold rush. 

The following is not a resume or a re- 
view of an old book, it is a written state- 
ment of appreciation for a series of beautiful- 
ly painted pictures. Humor, pathos, good 
judgment and integrity were displayed by 
this ecclesiastical Alcalde. The incidents and 
quotations are typical. 


WENTY of a tribe of wild Indians and 

their chieftan, who had swooped down 
upon a ranch and carried off a number of 
high bred horses, apprehended and 
brought to Monterey for trial. Colton re- 
ported the chief as over seven feet in height. 

After an acquittal which must have sur- 
prised the burly tribe, but which surprise did 
not register on their stolid features, Colton 
recognized the chief in his official capacity. 
He conferred upon the seven footer more 
authority by holding him responsible for the 
acts of the members of his tribe. The chief- 
tan was instructed to report to Colton every 


were 


two moons. 

In order to impress them with the power 
of the new government, (this was during the 
period of the California Conquest) the tribe 
was taken on board a sloop o’ war, and the 
crew, mustered for the occasion, demonstrated 
the instruments of war with which their 
ship was protected. To win their good will, 
members of the tribe were given new blan- 
kets, and about the neck of the chief was 
hung a medal proclaiming his distinction. 


A PRIEST of Colton’s jurisdiction was 
about to loose the property of the old 
San Antonio Mission, through confiscation 
by a Spaniard who had been granted the 
right by a former administration, to. extend 
his property boundaries into the realm of the 
Mission grounds. Colton ordered the Span- 
iard to produce the aforementioned privilege 
in writing or document, but the order had 
been only a vague, verbal one, Consequently, 
the San Antonio Mission property was re- 
turned to its presiding priest. 
““Those sacred domains are the patrimonial 
inheritance of the Indian, and they once em- 
braced the wealth of California. But they 


have fallen a prey to the State exigencies and 
private rapacity. They ought at once to be 
restored to their primitive objects or to be 
converted into a school fund,’’ wrote Colton. 

Perhaps Colton was the first to utter a 
word toward the preserving of the California 
Missions against the march of Western 
progress. 


A MOTHER came to Reverend Colton 

and complained that her son, full 
grown, had struck her. Colton thought a 
moment, then sent for the son and placed 
a riata in the hands of the mother ‘‘whom 
nature had endowed with strong arms."’ The 
son received a good ‘“‘licking’’ from the hands 
of the mother, ‘‘and,’’ said Colton ‘‘no more 
complaints from that quarter.” 


N OLD Russian who had a farm at Santa 

Cruz, in Colton's jurisdiction, requested 
that Colton summon his son-in-law for the 
purpose of collecting a delinyuent board bill. 
The erstwhile son-in-law was a Frenchma. 
who had run away with the daughter of the 
old man. After the elopment the daughter 
and her acquisition moved back under her 
father's roof. 

“Pay up, or take your wife and run away 
again,’’ said Colton. And the Frenchman 
chose the latter course. 

“The running before the honey-moon is 
pleasant enough,”’ said Colton, ‘‘but running 
after that sweet orb has waned is rather a 
dismal business. 


CHARGE of horse stealing was brought 
against a fourteen-year-old boy. No 
house of correction for delinquent children 
was in existence at that time, and Colton 
.saw no reason for placing a child amongst 
the hardened criminals of the prison camp, 
He finally sent for the boy’s father, and had 
that gentleman lash his son soundly. 
Afterward Colton admonished the 

of the youth. 

“Inflict the rest, Soto, on your own evil 
example. Had you been upright yourself you 
might have expected truth and honesty in 
this boy. You are more responsible than the 
lad for his crimes. You can never chastise 
him into the right path and continue your 
self to travel in the wrong.”’ 


father 


OLTON tells about a California picnic, 
the Californian’s on horseback, 
with his lady love in the saddle before him 
He as in duty bound, rides behind, 

throws his feet forward into the stirrups, 


i *-4 


“each 
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his left hand holds the reins, his right en- 
circles and sustains her, and there she rides 
safe as a robin in its nest.” 

The picnic is not limited to youth. Old 
as well as young indulged in this innocent 
sport. The horse, gaily decorated, awaited at 
every door his rider. Basket after basket 
jolted merrily with the riders toward the pic- 
nic destination; whole spiced hams, poultry, 
game, pies and all kinds of pastry. 

Musicians were taken along and on some 
grassy lea, cannopied with pines, the dance 
began, Thus, between the dance and the 
festal board the picnic progressed, until, as 
Colton says in an idyllic lapse, ‘‘ere the 
evening star ascended its watchtower the 
merry group were on their fleet steeds, bound- 
ing over hill and valley to their homes. The 
shadows of the moonlit trees fell in softness 
and silence where all this mirth had been; 
only the silver tones of the streamlets were 
heard as they murmured their music in the 
ear of night.”’ 

The horsemanship of the native Californ- 
ian was a never failing source of delight to 
the easterner. The child was literally born on 
horseback. Even as a young baby there was 
scarcely a day when he was not in the saddle. 

“‘Thus,’” says Colton, ‘the Californian 
literally rides from the cradle to the grave.”’ 


Pon the old Spanish hospitality which 

has only found its rival in the famous 
Southern hospitality, Colton dwells at length. 
So hospitable were these sons and daughters 
of the Golden West, that in Monterey a 
private ‘hostelry was unable to maintain it- 
self. One was not expected to await an 
invitation to the home of a Spaniard, he 
was to come prepared to make himself at 
home without the least bit of warning or 
ceremony. Not even a letter of introduction 
was necessary, just an allusion to a mutual 
friend, and the home was thrown open to 
you. 

“Generous, forbearing people of Mon- 
terey,"’ said Coiton, ‘“There is more true 
hospitality in one throb of your heart than 
circulated for years throughout the courts 
and capitals of kings.” 

No need for an orphan asylum in Cali- 
fornia, Colton writes. The amiable and be- 
nevolent spirt of the people hovers like a 
shield over the helpless. The question was 
not, who shall be burdened with the child, 
but who shall have the prlivilege of rearing 
it? 

A man came to Colton for permission to 
adopt a family of six children. His claim 
lay in the fact that his wife was the god- 
mother. Upon being asked how many he 
had of his own the father answered proudly 
‘Fourteen as yet,’’ And his desire for the 
orphans was sincere. 


Se 
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WALTER COLTON 


N ONE occasion Colton purchased from 

an Indian woman six hens and a rooster. 
The rooster was bought for half of the price 
of a hen. Upon being asked why she charged 
so little for the fine fellow, she answered, 
“He lays no eggs, and his crowing does little 
good.’ Afterwards Colton remarked, ‘“There 
are a great many who crow over what others 
have done.” 


OLTON was responsible for the first 

newspaper in California. He puts it mod- 
estly. ‘“The honor, if such it be, of writing 
its prospectus, fell to me.” 

Colton’s partner in this enterprise was a 
Kentuckian, ‘‘six-feet high in his stockings, 
buckskin dressed, and fox skin hatted.’’ Col- 
ton said that the printing press, even at that 
time was old enough to be preserved as a 
curiosity. There were no rules and no leads. 
The letters had to be scoured before their 


faces could be seen. From a sheet of tin the 
necessary rules and leads were cut with a 
jack knife. The natives (Californians) 
‘rolled their own’’ and the paper that they 
used came originally in a square about the 
size of a foolscap sheet, On this was printed 
the first paper in California. 

One-half of the paper was printed in Eng- 
lish and the remaining portion in Spanish, 
The subscription fee was five dollars a year 
and the price per copy 12% cents. 

Later the Kentuckian journeyed to Yerba 
Buena (San Francisco) to procure a wife 
He was gone three months and returned with- 
out the wife. Of this Colton said: ‘Whether 
his solitude is a thing of necessity or choice 
I have not inquired. A man’s celibacy is 4 
misfortune with which it seems wicked t 
trifle. It is too selfish for pity and too seri 


[ Read farther on page 19 | 
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Early Tax Laws in Hawaiian 


Islands 


By FRED LOCKLEY 


will comfort you to read the Constitution 

and Laws of the Hawaiian Islands as pro- 
mulgated in 1840. The Constitution was 
agreed to by the nobles and was signed on 
October 8th, 1840, by Kamehameha III and 
Kekauluohi. 

There were two forms of taxation in the 
Hawaiian Kingdom of the early day—the 
poll tax, to be paid in money; the land tax, 
to be paid in swine. A man was required to 
pay $1.00 poll tax, a woman half a dollar, 
a boy a quarter of a dollar and a girl an 
eighth of a dollar. Where currency was not 
procurable, 33 pounds of arrowroot was 
taken as a dollar. Sugar or fish nets were 
also accepted in lieu of currency. The land 
tax was as follows: A large farm, one swine, 
one fathom long; a small farm, one swine 
three cubits long; a very small farm, one 
swine one yard long; or in lieu of a fathom 
swine $10, in lieu of a three cubit swine 
$7.50 and in lieu of a yard swine $5.00. 

The law read: “If neither a fathom swine 
or ten dollars, then two yard long swines or, 
failing of these, then four one cubit swine 
or other property of equal value or if none 
of these, then inquiry shall be made, both 
of the land-holder and the landlord and he 
whose fault it is shall be dispossessed of the 
right to the land. If the fault is common to 
the landlord and tenant, they shall have three 
months to put the land in good order, at 
which time they shall leave it, for it appears 
that the land was truly valuable and the 
landlord and tenant neglected to pay the 
taxes. This is doing a real damage and is 
downright laziness. For the purpose of 
clearness and equality in taxation if the tax 
officer and the owner of the swine do not 
agree as to the size of the swine, then the 
taxed swine shall be weighed and the fathom 
swine shall be considered as weighing 330 
pounds, the three cubit swine 250 pounds 
and the yard swine 167 pounds. All the 
lands which are annually forfeited to his 
Majesty the King shall be at his discretion to 
give them out again or to lease them or to 
put them into the hands of those who will 
make beneficial use of them.” 

The regulations for the labor tax were as 
follows: ‘“Two weeks labor shall be done for 
his majesty and for the landlord and for 
two weeks the people shall have wholly to 
themselves. If there be important public 
work to be done for the benefit of the people 


|’ YOU think your taxes are excessive, it 


at large, there shall be twelve working days. 
The landlords who are guilty of appropriat- 
ing to their own use the labor of people on 
days which do not belong to them shall be 
fined. The tenants shall be free for six 
months from working for those who have 
thus treated them. When public labor is to 
be done of such a nature as is of common 
benefit to the King and the people and 
twelve days in a month are devoted to such 
labor ,then all persons whether on the land 
or not, and also all servants, shall do such 
work or pay a fine.” 


SPECIAL LAW was made respecting 

parents who have numerous families. 
Parents having six or more children whom 
they supported wholly, were exempted from 
certain money and tax regulations. Very 
severe penalties were visited on those termed 
“‘Idlers.’’ The law read as follows: ‘‘As for 
the idler, let the industrious put him to 
shame and sound his name from one end of 
the country to the other. Even if food is 
with-held from him on account of his idle- 
ness, there shall be no condemnation for those 
who thus treat idlers. To those who give 
entertainment to sluggards, they are bringing 
shame on the industrious, Let all obtain 
their food by labor.”’ 

In those days they evidently believed in 
holding land only for beneficial use and not 
for speculation, for laws were passed dispos- 
sessing owners of farm lands who did not 
make use of them. The law read: ‘‘Further- 
more, let every man in the Hawaiian King- 
dom who possesses a farm, labor industrious- 
ly, not only to secure his own personal 
interest, but also to promote the welfare and 
peace of the Kingdom. Those men who have 
no land for the purpose of obtaining the 
object of their desires, may apply to the land 
agent, the governor or the King for any 
piece of land not being cultivated and such 
shall be given to him. If a landlord perceive 
a portion of his land to be unoccupied or 
uncultivated and in the possession of a single 
man, then the landlord shall divide that land 
between his tenants.” 

Many pages of the laws were taken up 
with regulations as to fishing, particularly as 
to fishing in tabood fishing grounds. The 
native fishermen were allowed to catch tran- 
sient shoal-fish to fill two or more canoes, if 
they were small, but if the fisherman should 
borrow a large canoe, then a duty was upon 
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the fish. The tax officer was required to lay 
a protective taboo on certain kinds of fish at 
certain seasons to protect them from exter- 
mination. 

The 12th Chapter of the Code relates to 
“The Business of Females’’ and reads as fol- 
lows: 

“This is the appropriate business of all the 
females of these islands,—to teach the chil- 
dren to read, cipher and write, to subject the 
children to good parental and school laws, to 
guide them to right behavior, so that they 
may be better than their parents. If the par- 
ents do not understand reading, then they 
must commit the instruction of their chil- 
dren to those who do understand it and the 
parents must support the teacher. Inasmuch 
as they feel an interest in their children, they 
must feel an interest in the teacher also. Tax 
officers will look to and manage this matter.” 
The laws also provided for the descent of 
lands to heirs and the division of water for 
irrigation. There were regulations respecting 
quarantine, the making and maintaining of 
roads, weights and measures, domestics, serv- 
ants and hired men, as well as vagrancy laws, 
apprenticeship laws, laws respecting lost and 


found articles, forgery, perjury, assaults, 
lewdness and other misdemeanors. 
MONG the rather unusual laws are 


those on marriage and divorce. Here 
are some of the regulations: ‘‘It is illegal for 
one man to have two wives; it is illegal for 
one woman to have two husbands, A man 
cannot cast off his wife at his pleasure nor 
can a woman cast off her husband at her 
pleasure. If two persons wish to marry it 
is not proper to act hasty. They must pro- 
ceed cautiously in order that one may be- 
come acquainted with the character of the 
other, lest difficulties arise after marriage. 
Foreigners shall not intermarry with the fe- 
males of the archipeligo without the con- 
sent of the governor, in writing, nor shall 
any foreigner marry a native unless he ex- 
hibit evidence that he has not a wife living 
in any other country. If two married persons 
do not live happily together, but quarrel 
often and become famous for the same, then 
they shall be brought to trial and shall both 
be confined in irons. They shall be confined 
separately, and not together, they shall be 
confined at night only and each morning 
they shall be set at liberty to go where they 
please, and they shall be confined every night 
until they cease quarreling.” 

Under the laws regulating schools, the 
preamble reads: ‘“The basis on which the 
Kingdom rests, is wisdom and knowledge. 
Peace and tranquility cannot prevail unless 
the people are taught. If the children are 
not taught, ignorance will be perpetual, 
therefore be it enacted, wherever there are any 
number of parents having 15 or more chil- 
dren of a suitable age to attend school, if 
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Gone Modern 


A Short Short Story 
By DONOVAN MARSHALL 


WO REMNANTS of the old west re- 

mained upon the Bar Q. Old humpback 

reared her deformed spine suddenly and 
inharmoniously from the rolling prairie to 
frown down from dizzy heights upon pass- 
ing motorists as she had frowned upon Coro- 
nado and his band of picturesque marauders 
centuries before; and ‘‘Buffalo’’ Bill Hixon 
rode herd and repaired fence, two six guns 
strapped down to his thighs. But except for 
these two reminders of the glamorous past, 
the Bar Q had gone modern. It was only 
natural therefore that Buffalo should be a 
target for numerous jibes and witticisms 
from the younger although less virile hands. 

“‘Howdy Buff'lo, ketch any rus’lers t’dy?”’ 
or ‘‘Kit Carson was out heah lookin’ fer yuh 
t'dy, Buff'lo!’’ were sallies which were al- 
most certain to greet the old puncher as he 
amoled into the bunk house. But for the 
most part Buffalo took it all good naturedly 
and gave as good in return, often with inter- 
est, for he was a shrewd son of the old west, 
was Buffalo Bill Hixon. 

It developed into a kind of duel, hardly 
a feud, this give and take, with Bob Han- 
son, the good natured, florid faced owner of 
the Bar Q, as unofficial referee. When the 
boys would devil old Bill more than com- 
mon and the old puncher would grow a bit 
crimson’ about the ears, Bob would come to 
the rescue with a, ‘‘leave Buff'lo be, boys— 
I on’y wish th’ rest o’ yuh war as handy 
with a hoss an rope—then mebbe it wouldn't 
take a whole week tuh round up a bunch o’ 
cripplt steers.” And again when Buffalo had 
essayed to prove his marksmanship at the 
expense of ‘‘Shorty’’ Wade’s ten gallon hat 
and possibly Shorty’s left ear, Bob had inter- 
vened to the relief of the younger hand, 

“Hey Buff’lo!’’ yelled Shorty Wade, one 
Saturday evening as the boys were packing 
themselves into the battered ranch flivver, ‘‘If 
you'd condecend tuh mix with th eleet, we'd 
be glad tuh let you ride th’ radiator.” 

There was a chorus of loud guffaws from 
Shorty’s comrades and a disgusted snort from 
Buffalo. 

“Ef yuh soory excuses fer cow hands want 
tuh ride tuh town en a baby curruge, go 
right ahead but while ole Bill c’n fork a 
mount—waal he'll go tuh town like a red 
blooded he man.’’ And with that parting 
shot Buffalo turned on his heel. 

Shorty should have known when to stop 
but apparently he didn’t. ‘‘Aw Buff'lo,’’ he 
chided, “that ole grey mare o’ yourn wont 
no more ‘n get started afore you'll meet us 
comin’ home agin.”’ 


{ 10 |] 


“Yeah, thas right,’’ agreed ‘“‘Rusty’’ with 
a mischievous twinkle in his blue eyes. ‘‘Setch 
a pity too—you wont get tuh here th’ Lyr- 
ic's noo vit-phone—cause it clozes at mid- 
night.”’ 

Rusty had added insult to injury. 

“Me enter that there hoodlum house!’’ 
The old puncher’s eyes were narrow slits. 
“Why I'd-I'd—,”’ words failed Buffalo so 
great was his scorn and disgust. 

“Yeah, we know,” nodded Rusty sagely, 
‘you'd ruther be strung up by th’ toes.” 

‘Murder! It’s jes plain murder, thas all— 
murder of th’ grand ole west by a bunch of 
adelesent dudes!’’ volunteered Shorty, giving 
his best imitation of the old puncher. 

Buffalo had commenced to crimson about 
the ears. ‘‘Arful smart uns aint yuh—waal 
listen to ole Bill—there aint nary caf bin 
branded by words, no siree bob—action, thas 
what brings home th’ bacon.’’ Without an- 
other word the old puncher filipped a gun 
from either holster and as the echo from 
their blended reports died upon the breast of 
old humpback, Bob Hanson stepped from the 
shadows of the ranch house, 

‘‘Heah, what's the runkus?’’ he wanted to 
know. 

‘Nothin’ — nothin’ atal,”’ said Shorty. 
Suddenly a sly look stole into his eyes. 
“That is—,’’ he amended, ‘‘Buff'lo an me 
were jus arrangin’ a little bet.”’ 

“Oh a bet eh!’’ Bob’s voice showed his 
relief. ‘‘What’s th’ bet, Shorty—maybe I'll 
want in on it?”’ 

“Waal les see—,’’ Shorty scratched his 


~ head,— ‘‘I’m bettin’ Buff'lo thet he'll enter 


that there Lyric hoodlum house afore an- 
other pay day rolls around.” 

“That right Buff’lo?”’ 

The old puncher closed his jaws with a 
snap. ‘‘Shore!”’ 

The rancher turned to Shorty, his inter- 
est was growing. ‘What's th’ stakes?”’ 

‘Ef Buff’'lo wins—,’’ Shorty paused,”’ — 
I'll buy him that there bandaner, with th’ 
red and yeller stripes, he’s been awantin’. 
But ef I win— Buff'lo has gotter herd calves 
in th’ babby curruge and wear a white shirt 
an’ a stove pipe hat.”’ 

‘Whoopee!’ Rusty was unable to contain 
himself. 

‘How about it, Buff'lo — yuh game?” 
Shorty wanted to know. 

“IT shore am,”’ agreed the old puncher, ‘‘an 
yuh better be savin’ yer dinero cause yer goin’ 
have to buy that there bandaner.”’ And 
with that parting sally he stalked away pull- 
ing angrily at his mustaches. 
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“Yuh see,’’ Shorty explained to his admir- 
ing companions, as they jolted along toward 
Westville, ‘‘it’s a cinch. Buff’lo don’t know 
thet thy’ve gone an moved th’ Lyric into 
what usta be th’ saloon an he'll go a stam- 
peding into there fust thing, By th’ time 
they stop him ,he'll have lost th’ bet.’’ 

“Whoopee! Buff’lo in a silk hat!"’ Rusty 
all but fell from the car in his exhuberance. 


FoR SEVERAL minutes after the battered 

ranch flivver disappeared from view, hidden 
by a cloud of dust, Buffalo stood and de- 
bated. ‘‘Might as well play safe ‘n stay home” 
he mused. ‘“——No, ef I do thet,”’ he reasoned, 
“they'll think I’m afeared.”’ 

As Buffalo astride Firefly loped easily over 
the shrouded prairie his heart was a trifle 
sad. Were the boys right after all? Were 
the old days gone from the range never to 
return? The old puncher denied the truth 
of these assertions strenuously. ‘‘No snortin’, 
coughin’ tin buggy could ever take the place 
of Firefly, no siree bob!’’ Buffalo gave his 
mount a reassuring pat. 

There was the usual Saturday night crowd, 
wending in and out of the shops, standing in 
groups on the corners. Buffalo dismounted 
in front of Pete Hall's blacksmith shop and 
looping his reins over the hitching rack, 
ambled down the street in the direction of 
his old stomping ground, the saloon. A few 
newcomers to Westville turned for a second 
glance at this curious breath of the past, but 
to the majority Buffalo was a familiar figure. 

Buffalo paused to stare with a mingled 
emotion of admiration and contempt at a 
gaudy billboard which advertised Sam Hix 
in his latest picture, Vengeance. The admira- 
tion was for the hero's brilliant neckerchief, 
the scorn for all individuals who believed 
such cheap melodrama to be the old west. 

Buffalo was in front of the saloon now 
Suddenly a cry smote Buffalo’s ear, He piv- 
oted sharply. Through the open doorway of 
the saloon he could see a woman. She was 
on bended knees. Over her and threatening 
her stood a ruffian. There was a gun in his 
hand. 

With a lightning swiftness old Bill sprang 
into action. The report of one gun blended 
with that of another. Women screamed. Men 
swore. Buffalo alone remained cooly impas- 
sive. Just outside the doorway he crouched, 
a gun in either hand. Gently he swayed from 
side to side as his gimlet eyes bored the semi- 
darkness. 

“Ef any more o’ youh hounds want th 
same dose jes make a pass fer’ yer guns!” 
Buffalo was cold and deadly. 

ELL!” exclaimed Shorty in disgust, as 

he and Rusty watched the endeavors 
of the irate manager and two grinning police- 
men to explain the intracies of the talking 
picture to the rampant Buffalo. “‘I clean fer- 
got ‘bout that dawgoned vit’phone,”’ 
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George Wharton James 


By BESSIE I. SLOAN 


“Could I only hint the beauty 
Some least shadow of the beauty, unto men.” 


GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


back of Oakland, we came to Joaquin 

Miller's home, where we were always 
welcome. The poet’s kindly blue eyes twin- 
kled as he invited us in to meet ‘‘some very 
much worth while people.”’ 

It was my first introduction to George 
Wharton James, Miller's friend of years, and 
as we looked into the piercing eyes under 
heavy black brows we little realized that this 
tall, intellectual looking gentleman was to 
become a valued friend of the Hights, as 
Joaquin spelled it. 

“You are not going to the peak today; 
you and the good man are to picinic with 
us right here in my canyon where ‘there is 
nothing to see up here except down yonder’ 
—the inscription on the poet's gate. This 
with a wave of the hand toward San Fran- 
cisco Bay and islands with Tamalpais rising 
mistily beyond. 

We assented gladly. Coming toward us 
were Gertrude Boyle and Kanno, in both of 
whom Joaquin Miler and Edwin Markham 
were interested. Of the Kannos we read re- 
cently of their great success in New York in 
their field of art, sculpture and poetry. An- 
other member of the party drawn together 
in an unexpected, delightful way was Charles 
H. Grant, well known San Francisco artist 
and Bohemian, whose paintings have won 
lasting fame. 

Dr. James sharpened willow stakes, Kanno 
made the fire, Mrs. Kanno the tea, while the 
former browned delicious quail for our de- 
lectation. We were grouped on the ground 


Cicer c the hill to Redwood peak 





watching with intense interest the slow turn- 
ing of the birds; the artist sat a little way 
apart sketching. 

Joaquin Miller, always picturesque in high 
boots and cords, his long white beard flow- 
ing over a red tie, reclined gracefully and 
his talk was of many things—of the Bible, 
of his early days and exciting adventures, to 
all of which we listened eagerly as well as 
to the poems and songs in which Dr. James 
joined heartily. , 

Luncheon over, enthusiastically praised, 
the two old friends entered into a discussion 
of their books and I learned with what affec- 
tionate interest each regarded the other. It 
was truly a feast of reason and a flow of 
soul. They talked of Stoddard, Ina Cool- 
brith, Clarence Urmy, Brete Harte, London, 
and Fremont; of the former Dr. James has 
written a charming appreciation. In fact he 
was always writing his appreciation of some- 
one and has done more for California litera- 
ture perhaps than any other prose writer. 

His books of California Missions, Cali- 
fornia Romantic and Beautiful, Indian Bas- 
ketry, and The Lake of The Sky, together 
with the more intimate, inspirational vol- 
umes—Living The Radiant Life, Singing 
Through Life With God, not to forget Quit 
Your Worrying, are all of lasting philosophic 
and educational value. If I am correct he 
wrote over 50 columns and told me there 
was work ahead of him for the next fifty 
years, enthusiast that he was — scholar, 
philosopher, lecturer, Minister of the Gospel 
and a friend withal greatly interested in 
Indian welfare work to which he gave time 
and talent freely and whole-heartedly. 

The ‘“‘good man’’ and he had some fine 
trips together. In Yosemite Dr. James would 
think nothing of climbing Half Dome before 
breakfast, for at that time he was lithe and 
strong and walked easily and lightly in 
rubber-soled shoes. 


BOUT this time his dream of Foresta 
dawned. It was an intense disappoint- 
ment that I was unable to join the party of 
artists, musicians, and writers who with Dr. 
James for leader had a wonderful and inspir- 
ing outing in an imporvised camp seven miles 
above Yosemite, the nearest spot where acre- 
age may be privately owned. Among the 
musicians were the world celebrated Clarence 
Eddy, Mrs. Grace Eddy, and Ellen Beach 
Yaw. In George Wharton James’ plan For- 
esta was to be a place of real rest and recrea- 
tion, for the encouragement of quiet thought 
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near to nature’s heart, As I found on a later 
Visit, a steep winding road led to this delight- 
ful pine forest, so high in the mountains 
that the Merced river was a winding silver 
ribbon below. It may have been the difficulty 
in reaching Foresta at that time that hindered 
its development but it is still in existence 
and only recently I received literature regard- 
ing it, so the dream may still be realized. 

Always Dr. James expressed the greatest 
admiration for Joaquin Miller and for his 
dear friend Ina Coolbrith; and like Joaquin 
he was always a kindly adviser, appreciative 
of earnest work and helpful in placing it. 

He asked me once why I wrote. ‘Because 
I believe it does me good,”’ I told him. 

“Then, if it does you good, why don’t 
you send it out? It may do some one else 
good. Don’t be selfish.”’ 

Later, during Mr. Miller's last illness, 
when his wife and daughter came to the 
Heights, we went up there frequently to see 
him and found Juanita and her mother 
charmingly hospitable to Joaquin’s friends. 
When Dr. James came to friends in Berkeley 
and to us, between stays at St. Helena for 
rest and health after a severe illness, we 
would go often to see Juanita and her 
mother, for Joaquin was no more. And still 
Joaquin was there, everywhere; in the trees 
he loved so well, in the rock monuments he 
built to Moses, to Browning, to Fremont. In 
his ‘‘abbey’’ and in the beauty of his quiet 
hills. 

He will always be there, 

“There is no ugly thing on earth, 

There is no evil anywhere, 

No thing but hath some beauty worth 

If we but choose to find it there.” 

This he wrote in one of our volumes of 
his poems, each inscribed with characteristic 
originality. 

After his passing, Juanita found in her 
father’s old friend, Dr. James, a source of 
inspiration and encouragement, for as she 
told me recently ‘‘George was her father's 
dearest literary friend.'’ He and Ina Cool- 


.brith. 


D®: JAMES took the principal part in Mr. 

Miller's play of Forty-Nine which was 
given on the Heights for the benefit of the 
Indians, and in spite of his silver hair and 
beard, his enthusiasm carried all others with 
him. He spent a few days with us and in 
Berkeley while rehearsing the play and one 
night when I had retired early 1 was awak- 
ened by a light whistle outside my window. 
There was George standing in the moonlight. 
He asked if we would let him in as he had 
taken the train for Alameda instead of Berke- 
ley which he intended. He said his footsteps 
‘had just led him unaccountably to the Ala- 
meda train.’’ At this the ‘‘good man’’ called 
him Romeo and an ‘“‘absent-minded beggar.” 


[ Read farther on page 12 ] 
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Josh Billings: A Neglected 


Humorist 


By CYRIL CLEMENS 


ANY figures in American literature 
M have suffered by the lapse of ‘time, 

but none more undeservedly so than 
Henry Wheeler Shaw, better known as Josh 
Billings. Born in Massachusetts in 1818, he 
worked as a young man at farming, and later 
became an auctioneer. Towards the end of 
his career he moved to Monterey, California, 
where he died in 1885. 

For the most part, textbooks take a keen 
delight in praising neglected authors to the 
exoteric folk, but for some reason poor Josh 
does not get even this left handed boost. 
Here is a typical damning with faint praise: 
“Josh Billing’s ‘Sayings’ are brief proverbs 
and epigrams, many of which would seem 
rather flat, if they did not attract by their 
bad spelling.” 

But whether we read the ‘‘Sayings’’ in the 
hard kernel of Josh’s spelling, or the softer 
one of ordinary orthography, the sweet nutty 
meat of genuine humor and wisdom remain! 

Although fugitive books were given to the 
public much earlier, Billings first appeared 


HE TABLE of contents of the book men- 

tions an essay dealing with every phase of 
ordinary life. A few of the titles taken at 
random, are: 


“Kontentment,”’ ‘‘Marriage,"’ ‘‘Fashion’s 
Prayer,”” ‘The Bizzy Body,”’ ‘‘Fastidious- 
ness,"” ‘‘Love,’’ ‘‘Whissling,’’ ‘‘Laffing,’’ 


‘Hoss Sense.’’ Following are typical samples: 
“‘Marriage iz an old institushun, older than 
the pyramids, and az phull ov hyrogliphicks 
that nobody can parse. Sum marry for pedi- 
gree, and feel big for six months, and then 
very sensibly cum tew the conclusion that 
pedigree ain’t no better than skimmilk.”’ 

“Kno man kan tell just what calico haz 
made up its mind to do next. Calico don’t 
kno herself.” 

‘‘These bizzy people are of awl genders— 
“in bulk” in 1874 with ‘‘Everybody’s 
Friend.’’ This is an old fashioned volume 
of the same size and general appearance as 
memoirs of Grant and Greeley which are to- 
day met with in second hand book stores. 
The frontispiece is a good steel engraving of 
the famous humorist who never succumbed 
to the popular weakness of wearing a neck- 
tie. We are shown a man with long hair, 
heavy moustache and beard, and penthouse 
eyebrows. His searching gaze has something 
of the intensity of a seer, and far removed 
from that of a fool. Underneath the picture 
is signed in a fine bold hand, “Henry W. 
Shaw, ‘Josh Billings’.”’ 
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The drawings throughout the book, done 
by Thomas Nash, are quaint and amusing 
and depict Josh engaged in many different 
occupations.. The first one shows him sweat- 
ing profusely as he tries to grind out an 
essay. In another he wears a chef’s cap and 
apron and is brewing some hash. In a third, 
he is pleading, with his correspondents, “‘Let 
us have peace,”’ 
maskuline, feminine, and nuter. The ‘bizzy 
people’ have no respect for time—but time, 
to one ov theze fellows, flies as unconscious 
az it doez tew a tin watch in a toy shop 
window.” 

‘Easy boots iz one of the luxurys ov life, 
but I forgit what the other luxury iz, but 
I don’t kno az I care, provided I kan git rid 
ov this pair ov tite boots.” 

“The lam is a juvenile sheep. They are 
born about the furst ov March, an menny 
of them die just as soon as green peas come. 
Lam and green peas are good, but not good 
for the lam.” 


OSH is much given to propounding ques- 
tions to the reader: 

Question: ‘‘How far does sound travel?’’ 
Answer: ‘‘It depends. upon the circum- 


stances. The sound ov a dinner horn, for 
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nstance travels half a mile in a seckond, 
while an invitation tew get up in the morn- 
ing I hav known to be three-quarters ov an 
hour going up two pair ov stairs, and then 
not have strength enuff left tew be heard.” 

Another delightful essay is on ‘‘Whis- 
tling’’: ‘“The best whisslers I hav ever heard 
hav bin among the negroes (I make this re- 
mark with the highest respekt to the accom- 
plishments ov the whites), I hav herd a 
South Karoliny darkey whissell so notral that 
a mocking-bird would drop a worm out oy 
his bill and talk back to the nigger. I ain't 
afraid to trust enny man for a small amount 
who is a good whissler,”’ 

“‘Hotels,”’ said Josh, ‘‘are houses ov refuge, 
homes for the vagrants, the married man’s 
retreat, and the bachelor’s fireside. A good 
landlord iz like a good stepmother, he knows 
hiz bizzness and means to do hiz duty.”’ 

Billing’s definition of “‘laffing’’ has a touch 
of genius: ‘‘Morally konsidered, it iz the 
next best thing tew the Ten Commandments. 
Pyroteknekally konsidered, it is the fire- 
works of the soul. Spontaneously konsidered, 
it iz as natral and refreshing az a spring bi 
the road-sidé, Genuine laffing iz the vent ov 
the soul, the nostrils ov the heart, and iz 
jest az necessary for health and happiness as 
spring water iz for a trout.” 

One could quote indefinitely from this vast 
store of knowledge and wisdom. ‘‘Every- 
body’s Friend’’ can be compared to a grab- 
bag; each time we put our mental hand 
within its covers, some delightful surprise 
awaits us. 


George Wharton James 


[ Continued from page 11 ] 


He was probably intent on planning a new 
book. 

It was at this time that something 
prompted me to speak to a prominent mem- 


“ber of the California Writer’s Club about 


him and the immense amount of work he had 
accomplished. Torrey Connor, editor, poet 
and story writer agreed with me that an 
expression of appreciation would be sweet to 
him and she entered heartily into the scheme 
and arranged for an evening when he could 
bring his books to the club and talk about 
them, 

How gladly we wrote, she to set the 
evening and I to enlarge upon it and remind 
him not to take the wrong train. 

The night before the planned celebration 
I was wakeful and anxious about something, 
I did not know what. I decided that there 
was an electric storm coming. Then it seemed 
as if some one or something was trying to 
send me a message. I grew very nervous and 
finally exclaimed to the “‘good man’’: “‘Some 
near and dear friend is very ill; dying. It 
is George Wharton James!” 

He said all he could to quiet my fear but 


I knew that all was over. When the tele- 
phone rang I recognized the voice of his 
Berkeley friend. 

“Don’t tell me; I know,”’ I said immedi- 
ately. 

“How could you know? The telegram 
just arrived.” 

I could not answer. 


MY LETTER of appreciation and invita- 
tion was returned unopened. So many 
times we are just too late. 

In October of 1930 there was held an im- 
pressive tree-planting ceremony on_ the 
Heights, charmingly written of by Dean Ell- 
wood Smith in the December number of the 
Overland Monthly and Out West Magazine. 

Young redwood trees were planted in hon- 
or of California writers—Joaquin Miller, Ina 
Coolbrith, Jack London, Charles Lummis, 
Mark Twain, Charles Warren Stoddard, Ed- 
ward Rowland Sill, and Edwin Markham. 

I join the many friends of George Whar- 
ton James in the hope that a redwood tree 
may be planted to honor this noble man, true 
friend and prolific writer of California. 
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The Return of Luck 


By ELEANOR GREY 


ybele Crawford’s face held magic for 
C John Dion Thompson, handsome lieu- 

tenant of the trraffic squad of San 
Francisco. 

His mother was well aware of this fact. 
Cybele was positive, too, that her mother-in- 
law elect felt that the modern girl cannot boil 
water without the proverbial burning or darn 
stockings without making lumps in them. So 
Cybele was anxious to do something which 
would win the older woman’s approval. 

Gay and dainty, she rushed in one bright 
June day to call upon hei. 

While busy with her domestic duties, Mrs. 
Thompson remarked, “‘For twenty-nine years 
of my married life, Cybele, I’ve never failed 
to complete my spring cleaning by June, and 
my Christmas shopping by December 3.”’ 

Fortunately, Cybele felt that it was foolish 
to worry about matters until they proved 
that they were worth worrying about. Even 
then in her untroubled career of eighteen 
years of life, she found that they usually were 
not. 

From the time that her graduation from 
high school loomed upon her horizon, she 
boastfully informed her girl friends that she 
was to marry “‘Di’’ Thompson. Other girls 
might glory facetiously about single blessed- 
ness and financial independence, but she pre- 
ferred to let one better equipped physically 
for the struggle do the fighting for her. 

After breezily showing Mrs. Thompson 
her diamond engagement ring, she sat down 
gracefully, and indulgently patted her 
mother-in-law elect on the cheek as she com- 
mented: 

“T'll see now that “‘Di’’ will give you lots 
of pretty gifts, too. Leave it to me, Mother 
Thompson.” 

The woman's gray eyes became kind; the 
mouth softened. 

“I know you will, child,’’ she said ami- 
ably, ‘I just know John Dion will be as 
generous to you as my John was to me.” 

“You keep your ring beautifully,’’ Cybele 
prettily added, as she admired the woman's 
ring. 

“Yes, Cybele, I take great care of every- 
thing that my husband gave me. Come into 
my room. I'll show you one of my dear 
husband's first anniversary gifts to me after 
we were married.”’ 

Mrs. Thompson took out an old-fashioned 
black silk umbrella with a gay colored parrot 
head on its handle. 

“See this.” With a loving pride she 
boasted, ‘‘It hasn't been mended since he gave 
it to me; just as sound in every way as on 
that day.” 


Cybele’s face took on her most persuasive 
smile, while with her eyes she tried to be 
grave, as she showed instant admiration. 

“‘How did you manage to keep it in such 
fine shape?’’ she inquired. 

All the while she was frantically and in- 
effectually endeavoring to close the recalci- 
trant, old-fashioned article. Mrs. Thompson's 
face grew anxious as the girl, on the verge 
of being panicky, murmured, “I just can’t 
close it.”’ 

Then with ready optimism, ‘Don’t worry. 
I'll run down town to get it fixed,’ 

Arising quickly, she kissed her mother-in- 
law to be, and departed with the open um- 
brella, smiling in spite of herself. 


HE GIRL’S mind worked quickly. In the 

twinkling of an eye, she remembered that 
it Was vacation time, and that her small 
brother was probably playing with his chum, 
a boy who lived in an apartment house near- 
by. 

As she neared the house, she found that 
her arrival was at a most inauspicious mo- 
ment, for her brother with his friend was 
just being hurled bodily out of the place 
by the irate janitor, because they had been 
caught hanging monkey-fashion from _ the 
chandalier in the main hall. 

Seeing Cybele they rushed to her, not 
without first, however, hooting at her ridicu- 
lous plight of carrying an antiquated umbrella 
open in the hottest part of San Francisco day. 

“What? ‘Fraid of sunstroke? Raining, 
Ciby?”’ 

She tried to be placating. 

“Never mind, Johnny. You and Sam carry 
it this way down to the umbrella shop. Just 
walk ahead of me a little way.” 

“Ah, gee, I don’t want to. What's the 
matter with it? Why? Won't it close?” 

Then, as if he had finally made up his 
mind, the unamiable youngster exclaimed, 
“‘Not on your life, Cib.”’ 

A hurried, secret conversation then fol- 
lowed between Johnny and his friend, Sam- 
my Arnstein. 

Soon Johnny, with scornful, half closed 
eyes and a smile on his lips bargained, ‘‘Say, 
Cib, we'll walk the line, if you'll give us a 
nickel apiece for every block,—every block, 
remember, and no kidding about the doe.”’ 

Cybele did some hasty calculating as she 
thought of the few coins she had in her 
purse. Then she agreed to the terms. 

As they started, a crowd of boys sprang 
like the Myrmidons of old into line behind 
them, Titters could be heard from all around. 
Cybele was terrified as the followers began to 
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pelt stones, orange peels, and other available 
articles at the open umbrella. 

All the while they kept up a tirade of 
remarks; ‘‘Gee, I'm wringing wet.”’ ‘‘Let me 
get under, Sam.”’ ‘Soak them, fellows.” 
“Pipe those birds.’’ ‘‘Hot dog.”’ 

Such a commotion was caused by the boy’s 
actions that the girl, chagrined almost to dis- 
traction, took the umbrella from them into 
her own hand, and sought shelter in a bank 
on Market Street. As she did so, the cus- 
tomers lolled at their business, while their 
glances lingered only a polite instant on 
Cybele. 

Meanwhile Johnny and Sammy stood at 
the door of the bank, clapping their hands, 
then their knees, as they stood convulsed with 
laughter at Cybele’s predicament and her at- 
tempts to regain her poise. 

One of the clerks at the back of the 
counter came forward as he noticed the girl's 
dilemma. Her face was flaming now and her 
eyes wistful. 

“Is there anything I can do for you, 
Miss?’’ he politely proffered. 

She laughed easily and pleasantly as if out 
of genuine amusement, while her cheeks be- 
came even more flushed. 

“‘Let me help you,”’ he tactfully persisted, 
as Cybele made further ineffectual attempts 
to close the umbrella, 

“‘No, I guess I can’t very well, either,”’ he 
finally stammered, ‘‘at least without breaking 
it to pieces.”’ 

Meanwhile his fellow clerks behind the 
counter were snickering at his attempts to 
play the gallant to a maiden in distress. 

At last he volunteered, sympathetically, 
“It’s pretty old. Not much use anyhow. 
Your grandmother’s?’’ he naively queried. 

By this time, the girl had rescued it from 
his threatening grasp. She had suffered ag- 
onizing visions of seeing the old umbrella 
shattered beyond repair. 

Giving him a slightly chilly, half-grateful 
glance, she answered, “‘No, it belongs to a 
dear old lady friend.”’ 

Now as she held the umbrella tightly in 
her own hand, a relieved note crept into her 
voice. 

“She'd suffer horribly if anything hap- 
pened to it.” 

“Sentimental about it, I suppose,’’ the 
clerk intercepted. ‘‘Old people get that way.”’ 

Then she made her way over to her 
brother who was still convulsed with laugh- 
ter. 


EPROACHFULLY in a lowered voice she 

spoke, ‘‘Johnny, now listen, I'll give you 
fifteen cents a block if you walk ahead of me 
down to Fifth Street."’ 

““‘No, a quarter a block or nothing, Sis,”’ 
was the ultimatum which he uttered, in spite 
of her coaxing. 

[ Read farther on page 20 | 
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THE DOGS OF NIAGARA 


By BEN FIELD 


NLEASHED, the billows run, 
Throwing the waters back; 
They leap and snap in fun, 
They snarl and spurn the track. 


A thousand dogs come on, 

Shaking their frothy lips, 
Charging where men have gone 

Down with their broken ships. 


On with a leap and roar 

To the perilous edge of doom, 
On through Niagara's door, 

Where the waters rush and boom— 
Over the brink, to the hell 

Of that mist-choked gorge they've 

gone,— 

Dead in a fate most fell!— 

But Niagara still sweeps on, 


ow 


WELCOME TO THE WOODS 


By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


AlMost it seems an angel's hand 
Leans over me as I return 

To slopes where tall-limbed redwoods stand 

And fields where many a clustered band 

Of golden poppies wave and burn. 


Oh, like the peace of Paradise 

After a battle’s mist and roar, 

This world of canyons, woods and skies, 
Where low the rustling hill-wind flies 
Across the wildflowers’ spangled floor! 


Oh, like the long-sought gates of home 
After the shoals of jagged seas, 

These nodding paths where now I roam, 
With blue-gray peaks beneath the dome 
Of azure-hung immensities! 


Almost it seems an angel's hand 

Leans over me to heal and bless, 
Borne from a sooty-towered land, 

I walk with mountains, and command 
A heaven in the wilderness! 


cows 


IN A SAN DIEGO GARDEN 


By WINIFRED HEATH 


E VENING stillness creeps upon the world, 
There is a dryad whispering in the 

trees. 

the sun's high banner slowly 

furled, 

Wakens my soul to an old worshiping. 


Fo 


Pale gold, 





BEN FIELD, Department Editor 


ROADS 


By VIRGINIA KEATING ORTON 


T HE NEW road is short and straight; 
The old road is long. 
The new road has never a curve, 
The old road’s like a song, 
With beauty-turns and smiling twists 
Beside the mountain streams, 
With quiet pools for speckled trout, 
And melodies for dreams. 
The new road is built for speed, 
Two-tracked and surfaced prime; 
The old road is a vagabond, 
It takes no thought of time. 
The new road is crowded full, 
With racing life it rings; 
But I — I go the old way: 
I like the road that sings. 


‘ows 


| CAME UPON A FIELD 


By LOUIS MERTENS 


| CAME upon a field of blossoms white, 
Fair flowers which our Geoffry once 

would call 

The ‘‘days-eye.’’ As I watched them rise and 
fall 

Was it a fancy? Did I see it, quite? 

A day dream? A chimera?—For a wall 

As white as winter snow stood up, and all 

The daisies seemed to curtsy, fair and bright. 


And Geoffry and his pilgrims on the way 

To Canterbury paused and cried: ‘‘God wot! 

The daisies nod, and we will nod, also!"’ 

And there I saw them, all as plain as day,— 

The knight, the coke, the Man of Lawe, 
(well got!), 

And that fair Eglantine whose face we know, 


At once my eyes grew dim with mist of 
tears,— 

Tears I had thought might never flow again, 

Tears which refreshed as that sweet Aprile 
rain 

Which Geoffry knew, and loved in bygone 
years. 

And when the mist had gone and all my 
fears, 

My eyes were opened, but I looked in vain 

For field of daisies, pilgrims I had fain 

Evoked, as one who back from death appears. 


Gone were the vast conceits of Geoffry’s pen, 
Gone friar, lady, and that gentle knight, 
The prioress, the buxom Wif of Bathe, 

The miller and the reve, plain, homely men— 
And suddenly ‘t was dark as any night, 
And winds of winter moaned along the path. 


JOAQUIN MILLER 


By EVELYN BACIGALUPI 


HO longed to walk the lonely ridge 
and linger o'er God's handiwork. 

Huge granite slabs, jagged tipped, 

Tall Pines crowned by celestial snows, 

Brown Bears stalking their virgin trails 

Great rivers full of sparkling fish. 


Brother he was to the Mountain Larks 
Gay plumaged birds, placid lakes. 

He matched his song with the gushing stream 
And tempered his verse to autumnal earth, 
Quaking Aspens welcomed him 

To their trepid heights of awakening life 


He rode the Lode with Murietta, 

Jewelled hilts in the moonlight twinkling 
gleaming. 

Adventurous spirit, stripping souls 

Naked for the Lord’s sun to shine through 

Heart rich with love of God and man. . . 

Alive with joy for birth and creation. 


ow 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CHINATOWN 


By PATRICIA CLEMENTS 


HE East is by a western bay 
Within a city, cool and grey, 
A city, fair and grey. 


Against a sky of evening blue 
The housetops twist in strange review, 
Pagoda buildings in the dusk. 


Long Oriental slant-eyes peer 
From windows draped in eastern gear, 
Old porcelain and tusk. 


Sweet, heavy incense fills the air 
In shops stocked with imported ware, 
Ginger and cake to feast. 


And farther down some ill-lit street 
High-colored strains of music beat 
The rhythm of the East. 


The West has reared a daughter fair, 
My city of the charming air, 
My city, cool and grey. 


oe. 


UNTIL YOU CAME 
By NELL GRIFFITH WILSON 

MAY brings white Lilacs by my open door, 

And drifting sweetness never sensed 

before 

Until you came. 
Oh, you have made me wise in nature lore 
And glorified white lilacs with love's flame 
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The Importance of Thrift Education 


ing, prospering or succeeding. The cause 
of the doing well or prospering is given 
as saving, economical management or good 
It is the antithesis of waste and 


Tiss. 2 is defined as doing well, flourish- 


husbandry. 
squandering, 

If thrift is good, worth while and impor- 
tant, education in thrift is good, worth while 
and important. 

To remove the “‘if’’ let us see what the 
testimony for or against thrift may be. 

We shall hear first from nature. The plan 
of creation involves thrift but not waste. We 
talk about the economy of nature. Matter is 
indestructible. It may change its form but 
it is not destroyed. Nature loves integrity. It 
wants wholeness or soundness. Saving, salva- 
tion, thrift preserve integrity or soundness. 
The Creator does not create in vain. His 
handiwork has value, function, purpose. 
Furthermore, nature does not hoard or store 
up to no purpose. There is a storing up. 
saving or conservation but it is for a pur- 
pose. A hoard is functionless and function- 
lessness is out of place in nature. 

What is man’s testimony regarding thrift? 
Thrift is encouraged by law, the will of 
organized society, Our own California school 
law provides for and requires the teaching of 
thrift. 

Our federal government after the Great 
War campaigned in the interest of thrift 
among the American people. 

To promote thrift the American Thrift 
Society was organized with the motto, ‘For 
success and happiness’’ and with the follow- 
ing ten point creed, (1) work and earn (2) 
make a budget (3) record expenditures (4) 
have a bank account (5) own life insurance 
(6) own. your home (7) make a will (8) 
invest in safe securities (9) pay bills prompt- 
ly (10) share with others. Today the creed 
would probably be modified but it is in most 
points sound. 

The National Education Association, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, Kiwanis 
Clubs and similar organizations have pro- 
moted Thrift Week, beginning about Janu- 
ary seventeenth, the birth date of Benjamin 
Franklin, the great apostle of thrift, whose 
whole life was an exemplification of thrift. 

Such men as Cicero, Confucius, Thomas 
Jefferson, Wm. E. Gladstone, Theodore 
Roosevelt, John Wesley, Thomas Edison are 
a few among thousands of great leaders who 
in word and deed have testified to the value 


of thrift. 


By C. W. CONRAD, 


Assistant Superintendent 
Los Angeles City Schools 


“Save and teach all ye are interested in 
to save; this paves the way for moral and 
material success,’’ said Thomas Jefferson. 

Confucius has told us, ““A man without 
thought for the future must soon have pres- 
ent sorrow.” 

““Extravagance rots character; train your 
youth away from it. On the other hand, the 





The article here presented is the 
substance of an address delivered 
by Mr. Conrad at a “Thrift Edu- 
cation” session of Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, Polytechnic High School, Los 
Angeles, December 18, 1933. The 
thought is so good, the manner of 
presentation so sane and interest- 
ing, and the subject of such vital 
importance at this time, that we 
print the address in its entirety. 
All too often thrift is thought of 
as miserliness. Moreover money 
saving and the financial phases are 
frequently understood to compre- 
hend the sum total of thrift edu- 
cation. We commend Superintend- 
ent Conrad for his keen analysis. 


Editor 











habit of saving money, while it stiffens the 
will, also brightens the energies’ is an ex- 
pression from Theodore Roosevelt. 

John Wesley gave this advice, ‘Make all 
you can, save all you can, give all you can.”’ 

According to S. W. Strauss, ‘‘Laying aside 
a few dollars each week does not necessarily 
make one a thrifty person, Thrift means so 
much more than merely saving money. It 
means personal efficiency. [{t means plans. It 
means self-control. It means foresight. It 
means prudence. It means sane and legitimate 
self-confidence. It means all that makes for 
character. It is as much removed from miser- 
liness on the one hand as it is from extrava- 
gance on the other. As we build the ideals 
of thrift, we build character. 


per US consider certain examples of thrift. 

There is thrift of time leading to industry 
and plenty, the waste of it leading to idle- 
ness and poverty. ‘‘Sloth clothes a man with 
rags."’ “‘Lost time is never found again.” 
“Industry need not wish, and he that lives 
upon hopes will die fasting.’’ ‘‘Plow deep 
while sluggards sleep and you shall have corn 
to sell and to keep,”’ ‘‘We are taxed twice as 
much by our idleness as by the government.” 
‘“‘Dost thou love life? Then do not squander 
time for that’s the stuff life is made of.” 
“He that riseth late must trot all day and 


will scarce overtake his business at night.’ 
“If time be of all things the most precious, 
wasting of time must be the greatest prodi- 
gality.”’ 

In man’s early history it was necessary for 
him to spend most of his time gaining the 
bare necessities of existence. By degrees men 
found that by working together and dividing 
their tasks they could save time. Time saved 
gave leisure for thinking. Thinking and 
necessity led to invention. Invention in turn 
saved more time for thought and thought led 
on to culture and a higher civilization. 

There is thrift of money. Money saved 
makes capital. Capital is the surplus that 
permits enterprise and enterprise stimulates 
progress. 

Then there is social thrift generally called 
conservation. On all hands we have rich 
natural resources of minerals, oil, gas, water, 
game and timber. It.is our patriotic duty to 
use these resources with care that we in our 
day may enjoy this blessing and that poster- 
ity may also fall heir to this rich legacy of 
natural wealth. 

Not the least important kind of thrift is 
that of body or health which means whole- 
ness or soundness of body, It is unfortunate 
that we sense the importance of this kind of 
thrift only when health breaks down. 

There is thrift of the mind or the cultiva- 
tion of talent. Here we have the great saving 
and developing force of education, one of the 
greatest boons of the age. 

We must not omit thrift of character 
which is integrity or the wholeness or sound- 
ness of our moral being. Essential elements 
are self-control, self-denial, industry, temper- 
ance, honesty, independence, prudence, effi- 


cient living and an altruistic spirit. 


E HAVE been considering positive 

phases of thrift. The value of thrift 
may be understood no less by a consideration 
of examples of thriftlessness or violations of 
the principle of thrift. Such violations come 
under the general heading of waste which is 
the opposite of thrift. 

There is the sorry waste of the body in- 
volving intemperance, vice, disease and death. 
The drunkard, drug addict, glutton and de- 
bauchee are the great wastrels of the body. 
Their portion is poverty and their course 
leads down to death. If we would know the 
extent of this waste we must survey the 
hospitals of the land maintained at tremend- 
ous cost to society. Waste of body due to 
violation of hygienic law and exemplified by 
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disease has been one of the major obstacles 
to progress in the hisiory of mankind. 

We have observed waste of mind in un- 
cultivated intelligence, talents buried under a 
bushel, minds growing up to weeds in ignor- 
ance, idleness and futility. Ignorance with 
its offspring of superstition, bigotry and in- 
tolerance has often blocked the great highway 
of the world. 

Perhaps the greatest waste of all is waste 
of character, We find that the greatest losses 
to society are due to the weaknesses and fail- 
ings of men. How much has been lost 
through the cheat and swindler, who, para- 
sites that they are, scheme to live off the labor 
and savings of others. Those who though 
able to pay, run away from the payment of 
their just debts and those who, having gained 
credit through confidence, abuse that confi- 
dence and default are common cheats and 
waste the substance of their neighbors. 

There is the cheating and the waste that 
come from shoddy workmanship. There is 
skimping of time, loafing on the job, use of 
inferior materials and a general “getting by.” 
Ruskin tells a story of one who hired a man 
to build'a house. The man with fraud in 
his heart thinking to gain thereby built the 
house as poorly as he could, using only nails 
enough to barely hold the house together. 
When the house was finished the employer 
gave it to the workman. Soon a great storm 
arose and because the house was so poorly 
built it was destroyed by the wind. If the 
workman had not been a cheat he would 
have had a good home. Let us hope that all 
such dishonest workers are similarly punished. 

There is the tax dodger who causes loss to 
the honest man who must make up for what 
the dishonest man fails to pay. 


HERE is the waste that comes to the one 
who invests unwittingly in watered stock 
or bogus bonds. Sometimes the investor is 


gullible and his gullibility affords an oppor- ~ 


tunity to the cunning rogue and swindler to 
cheat, defraud and waste the means of the 
investor. 

Another form of waste or violation of the 
principle of thrift is gambling. The gambler 
does not work and produce like an honest 
man, He too is a parasite living on the sub- 
stai.ce of others and giving nothing in return. 
This is waste because nothing is produced. 
Saved money is merely passed from one man’s 
pocket to another’s. Gambling is unresisted 
robbery. Monte Carlo shows us that the 
price often paid is suicide. 

We have too the waste of extravagance. 
Extravagance is the breakdown of self-con- 
trol. It is the enthronement of wants or 
desires. Norman Dane says, ‘“Wants, if we 
let them, grow to be great tyrants, and one 
of the first benefits of saving is that, through 
self-control, we free ourselves from their 
grip.”” Wm. E. Gladstone gives us this perti- 
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nent advice, ‘‘Keep down as much as you can 
the standard of your wants, for in this lies 
a great secret of manliness, true wealth and 
happiness; as on the other hand, the multi- 
tude of our wants makes us effeminate and 
slavish as well as selfish.” 

We see on all hands examples of extrava- 
gance. Let us take one. I understand that 
sometime ago bonds were sold to the Ameri- 
can public to the extent of $225,000,000 
for a loan to Cuba. According to the press 





My Garden 


By ONA M. ROUNDS 


| DID not plant my flowers then 
In rows or in a bed; 

Because I had no garden spot 

I wrote some rhymes instead. 


The lyric form I wisely chose 
For daffodils in May, 
But sonnets favored hollyhocks 
Or tulips on display. 


The ballads grew like fragrant buds 
Of roses wet with dew, 

Or changed into a pansy face 

That mingled gold with blue. 


The free verse spread like gadding vines 
That brighten in the fall; 

While blank verse aped a hawthorn hedge 
And saved an outer wall. 





$200,000,000 was used for a road across 
the island and $25,000,000 for a capitol 
building in the poverty-stricken city of Ha- 
vana, The capitol building of our own great 
country cost far less than that. The builder 
of this Cuban capitol made so great a profit 
that he gave back a $20,000 diamond and 
built it into the rotunda of the capitol. 

The Biblical character who left his father’s 
house to go into a far land where he spent 
his means in riotous living is the familiar 
example of the thriftless wastrel throwing 
away not only his money but his manhood 
and self-respect. 


UR STORY must include some remarks 

about greed. The miser stands for greed. 
His treasure is the hoard. He wastes because 
he uses his means neither for his own good 
nor that of any one else. Dane says, ‘“The 
miser who treasures money for the sake of 
money more often than not leads a life of 
squalid poverty because there is no poverty so 
bad as the poverty of soul from which he 
suffers.”’ 
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Conceived in greed and brought forth in 
havoc is war, youth-devouring, soul-blasting 
world-impoverishing, God-mocking war. We 
are told that lobbyists active in the interests 
of concerns profiting from war actually 
worked at Geneva against disarmament. Even 
today when the world is in such misery as a 
result of armed conflict, Mars chuckling on 
the threshold of the councils of men is im- 
patient to let loose again the dogs of war 
to lay waste what is left of civilization. The 
American people have a gentle reminder of 
the waste of war in the form of a public 
debt amounting to more than twenty-three 
and one-half billions of dollars, merely the 
interest on which constitutes a heavy burden. 
We are the more poignantly mindful of this 
debt because of the fact that more than 
eleven billions of it are owed us by ungrate- 
ful Europe. 

While we can be thankful that war is not 
always with us, it has a close relative in the 
form of crime that hounds us day and night 
without ceasing. This wastrel is costing us 
we are told $13,000,000,000 a year. Chiet 
of Police James’ E. Davis of Los Angeles, 
says that this nation supports 3,000,000 
law enforcement officers at a cost of $10.- 
000,000,000 annually. 

These examples of waste or violations of 
the principle of thrift that I have mentioned 
together with many others that 
mention keep a large part of the human race 
in poverty, the logical result of waste of all 
kinds. 


I might 


In conclusion let me quote from Norman 
Dane, ‘‘When the hearts of people shrink 
with what they gain the world grows hard 
and cold, and a dislike is spread of those who 
have money. The dislike gives rise to dis- 
content, and the discontent stirs up ill will 
and sharpens fear. Nobody feels either so 
sure or so safe. Hence enterprise is checked 
and ‘slacking’ is encouraged. Waste takes 
place in consequence and the times grow 
harder. Thus unthrift of the spirit leads to 
unthrift of means and substance. On the 
other hand when the hearts of people expand 
with their possessions the world grows warm 
and genial and good to live in and there is 
no dislike of those who have money, but, on 
the contrary, a deepening respect for them. 
Discontent tends to die away; there is a com- 
mon feeling of being sure and safe: enterprise 
is urged on and becomes bolder; more is 
done, and wealth grows apace. Therefore 
just in the same way, but in the opposite 
direction, thrift of the spirit means thrift of 
means and substance. All this is as simple 
as it is true, only people do not trouble 
themselves to think it out.” 


With thrift so great an element in sound 
character let us by thorough education instill 
into the minds of the young the importance 
of thrift. 
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The Literary West 


DR. PLUMMER HONORED 


MOVEMENT of more than ordinary 
A significance is that promoted by Salt 
Lake City, Utah, business and pro- 
fessional men who “honor notables while 
they live.’’ Most recent to receive the honor 
is Dr, Charles G. Plummer, noted physician 
and Boy Scout executive, traveler and natur- 
alist. In authorship, Dr. Plummer has achived 
distinction. He has for a decade served on the 
Advisory Editorial Board of Overland 
Monthly and Out West Magazine. The cita- 
tion of appreciation presented Dr. Plummer, 
similar to that given other notables, reads: 
“While you are still alive, filied with en- 
ergy and actuated by mental and physical 
powers enjoyed only by a ripe and superb 
manhood, we wish to express our apprecia- 
tion of the great service you have rendered 
this state.”” 





ORRA E. MONNETTE, LEAGUE 
PRESIDENT 


HE BOARD of Directors of the League of 

Western Writers through its Chairman, 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, announces the ap- 
pointment of Orra E. Monnette of Los An- 
geles, to the general presidency of the League, 
vice Ben Field, resigned. Mr. Field is now 
on an extended trip to the South Seas. Mr. 
Monnette has long been a member of the 
League and at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment was serving on its Board of Directors. 
He is Vice-Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, Bank of America, and an officer of 
numerous important financial concerns with 
local and state wide affiliations. His civic 
connections include the presidency of the 
Board of Directors, Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, and member of the City Planning 
Commission, His researches embrace the fields 
of history, genealogy and patriotic endeavor. 

Several books are to the credit of Mr. 
Monnette, including ‘‘Five Isaac Kendalls of 
Ashford, Connecticut,’’ ‘‘Israel Clark, An 
Ohio Pioneer,’’ ‘John C. Fremont Hull,” 
“A Janeway Lineage,’ ‘“‘Monnette Family 
Genealogy,’’ ‘‘California Chronology,”’ ‘‘A 
Vocabulary Test and Monosyllabic Essay on 
Art.” He is the author of a volume of 
poems, entitled ‘‘Red Shining Star.’’ Mr. 
Monnette is prominent in club and fraternity 
life and is much in demand as a speaker at 
public events. 

The League of Western Writers is fortu- 
nate in securing Mr. Monnette for the impor- 
tant office of president. His place upon the 
Board of Directors is taken by Mr. Field, 
whose untiring efforts in behalf of the 





League have done much to advance the stand- 
ing of this far-flung organization. 





OUR EDWIN MARKHAM 


THOUSANDS of friends our our much be- 
loved Edwin Markham are grieved to learn 
of his illness. At Oklahoma City on his re- 
turn trip to the East, after a stay of some 
weeks on the Coast, he was stricken seriously 
ill while addressing a banquet. During his 
stay recently in Southern California and the 
Bay region, Mr, Markham was much in de- 
mand for lectures and dinners. His* message 
published in our November issue has drawn 
favorable comment. Mr. Markham never ne- 
glects an opportunity to lend support to 
Overland Monthly, he being an honored 
member of our Advisory Editorial Board. 
His complete recovery is earnestly wished. 





CATALINA ISLAND GOES BACK 
TO °49 

NNOUNCEMENT is made that Mr. 

Phil Wrigley, heir to the William Wrig- 
ley, Jr., fortune, and owner of Catalina 
Island, is planning to bring back the glamour 
and romance of the ‘‘Days of the Dons’’ and 
the mining era by building upon the island, 
villages, trails and missions to reflect the 
romance of the past. Said Mr. Wrigley: ‘I 
am going to bring back a parcel of old Cali- 
fornia and set it down on Catalina Island. 
Out there we talk a good deal about the 
climate, mountains, great cities, and what we 
refer to as ‘God’s country.’ I want to find 
something else to talk about.’’ Mr. Wrigley 
is enthusiastic in his project, He says, no 
idea of the cost but that a few more millions 
to those already spent on the island would 
result in ‘‘old missions, small winding roads, 
trading posts, and all the historic aspects of 
the Gold Rush brought to life again.’” Mr. 
Wrigley believes that it would require five 
years to complete the plan. In the meantime, 
a thorough study will be made of what is 
needed. The project is a worthy one, and 
has the hearty endorsement of this magazine. 





LITERATURE MEDAL AWARD 


BOOKs for entry in the Third Annual 

California Literature Medal Award Con- 
test of the Commonwealth Club of California 
must be mailed not later than midnight of 
January 31. These books with letters of 
entry should be sent to the Literature Medal 
Award Jury, Commonwealth Club of Cali- 
fornia, Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. 
Entries are restricted to books bearing a 1933 


original publication date, and authors must 
be residents of California, although the en- 
trants are not restricted to California theme. 
Both fiction and non-fiction books are eligi- 
ble. The awards consist of one gold and not 
more than two silver medals. 

The members of the jury for the 1933 
award are: Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, Presi- 
dent University of California, Dr. Hardin 
Craig, Professor of English, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Brother Leo, Head of English De- 
partment St. Mary's College, Dr. Tully C, 
Knoles, President College of the Pacific, Dr. 
Ernest Carroll Moore, Vice President and 
Provost, University of California at Los An- 
geles, Mrs. Hattie Hecht Sloss, San Francisco, 
Mr. Will C. Wood, President Commonwealth 
Club. 





RUPERT HUGHES ON “LITERARY” 
MAGAZINES 


N THE January ‘Author and Journalist’’ 

is an interesting report of an address by 
Rupert Hughes at the Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles. The report is made by 
Steve Fisher, one of the popular contributors 
to Overland. Quoting the report: 

“‘Mr. Hughes was emphatic in stressing his 
views on the so-called ‘literary’ magazines 
which start from Story and go on down the 
line. Their way of saying “We are artistic; 
our stories are significant,’ Mr, Hughes says, 
reminds him of the man who goes about 
saying to everyone, ‘I am intelligent; I am 
above you’—when that man makes nothing, 
starves in a garret and you are gleaning six 
or seven hundred a week from your ‘un- 
intelligent’ job. The editors of these so- 
called ‘high art’ books take stories no other 
magazine would touch—they usually leave 
you with a doleful end and no story at all— 


. just writing, and bad writing at that. Yet 


their authors call themselves ‘artists.’ Satur- 
day Evening Post and Cosmopolitan authors 
are mere ‘commercial hacks’ in their eyes— 
not ‘artists.’ Winding all this up, Rupert 
Hughes said very expressively: ‘An artist— 
that is, a real artist, is one who doesn’t give 
a damn whether he is an artist or not!’ Pre- 
dicting a short life for these literary books— 
if they can be called by their own self- 
appointed titlk—-Mr. Hughes said that these 
‘artists’ will starve more than ever now that 
the depression has lifted and the real maga- 
zines are blooming forth again—either starve 
or learn to write what people want to read. 
“Of other interests, and answering a bel- 
lowed question from the gallery, Mr. Hughes 
said: ‘The new writer, as I see it, had abso- 
lutely no chance during the past three years of 
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depression, cut advertising, dying magazines, 
and general panic. Now there will be no 
more magazine deaths —- except those that 
would die regardless of hell and high water. 
Although the new writer will have to strug- 
gle like all get-out during this coming cycle 
of months, in order to crash them, he certain- 
ly will be able to crash a year from today if 
he has anything at all on the ball. If there 
ever was a time to learn writing, my friends, 
it is now. 1935 is going to see fiction con- 
ditions better than ever before!’ 

“Answering another tyro’s question, Mr. 
ctughes stressed heavily the matter of develop- 
ing characterization in everything one writes. 
‘Open your heart to every one,’ he said; ‘get 
every reaction, every man’s or woman's slant 
—don’t be narrow, or selfish, or stuck in 
your shell, which is the natural trait of most 
writers. Open up that heart—it won't cost 
you anything and will do more for you than 
any text-book on learning real human char- 
acters.’ And he added: ‘Don’t copy anybody’s 
style—copy only correct spelling and punctu- 
ation’,”’ 

The ‘Author and Journalist’’ comments 
upon Mr. Hughes’ remarks, as reported by 
Mr. Fisher, as follows: 

‘Mr. Hughes's views are entitled to re- 
spect, whether we agree with him or not. 
For ourselves, we emphatically disagree with 
his estimate of the experimental and literary 
magazines. We shall disagree with him even 
though his prediction of their short life and 
the starvation of their writers should be 
borne out. The courage of the men and 
women who launch these magazines and 
write for them, in a commercial age which 
does its best to crush out every value not 
measured by the dollar, arouses our sincere 
admiration. 

‘Perhaps they are a bit self-conscious in 
their claims to significance and artiness. But 
may not this form of self-consciousness be 
as easily forgiven as the blatant self-con- 
sciousness of money success? Perhaps these 
magazines and their writers do tend rather 
heavily toward the sombre and doleful. Un- 
doubtedly there is bad writing as well as 
good writing to be found in them. They 
are not all equally good; some are quite 
amateurish. The important thing is that they 
are experimenting, trying out new forms, 
seeking to rise above the shackles of popular 
appeal and overworked sure-fire formulas. If 
a man is willing to starve in a garret in order 
to strive toward an ideal, far be it from us to 
deny him the bitter ‘satisfaction of looking 
down on his plutocratic brethren with their 
several hundreds a week.”’ 





BRET HARTE’S PEN PICTURES 
VER so often there arises a prophet in Israel 
to declare that Bret Harte in his writing 
did not reflect the true California of the Days 
of °49. A recent pronouncement of Professor 
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Josiah Royce is in point. We quote from the 
Christian Science Monitor of November 25 
last, an article under caption ‘‘Did Bret Harte 
Know the California of “49?” 

“It has been charged of late that Kipling 
in the earliest and the best, because the most 
natural, of his writings—in the sketches that 
gave us at once most pleasure and most in- 
struction—did not paint the true India. It 
has been charged of late that Lafcadio Hearn, 
in those pictures of the Orient that have 
charmed two hemispheres, did not paint the 
real Japan. And now comes Professor Josiah 


Royce of Harvard with the startling declara- 


tion that Bret Harte, whom thinking Amer- 
icans are more and more disposed to regard 
as the most distinctively and originally native 
of all our writers, did not paint the real 
California of the '49 period. Says the pro- 
fessor: 

***As a Californian I can say that not one 
childhood memory of mine suggests any so- 
cial incident or situation that in the faintest 
degree gives meaning or confirmation to Bret 
Harte’s stories. But it is also true that Bret 
Harte never saw the mines in "49 and ‘50, 
and that years later he collected the chance 
material of his stories from hearsay. It is 
also true that the social order which he de- 
picts is an order that never was on land or 
sea, and that his tales are based upon a delib- 
erately false romantic method.’ 


‘Unfortunately for Professor Royce,’’ says 
the Monitor, ‘‘all the evidence is against him. 
It is true that Bret Hatre was not in Cali- 
fornia in 1849 or 1850, but he was in Cali- 
fornia in 1856 when civilization introduced 
by the ‘Argonauts’ was beginning to make 
itself felt, and all through the period of 
which '49 and ’50 were simply the begin- 
ning. Those who worked with pick and 
shovel in those days, in the gulches and 
canyons of the Sierra Nevada have since testi- 
fied to the marvelous accuracy of Bret Harte’s 
descriptions and portraitures, Some who were 
adventurers, gamblers and saloonkeepers in 
the gold fields during the ‘50s have borne 
like testimony in later years. The files of 
newspapers of the period testify to the fidel- 
ity of Bret Harte’s art to truth. The civiliza- 
tion which the Forty-Niners brought to Cali- 
fornia was only an exaggerated form of the 
civilization in the river towns of Illinois and 
Missouri—the states which did more than 
any others to people California at that day— 
for years before and after the outbreak of 
the California gold fever, and Mark Twain, 
John Hay and scores of other observers and 
writers have testified to this. 


The best testimony of all, however, is that 
conditions, situations and episodes, like unto 
those painted by Bret Harte, modified only 
by the changes that have affected every quar- 
ter of the country and every class of people 
in the country, have since existed and devel- 
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oped in other mining camps from Virgini, 
City to Leadville, from Butte to Cripple 
Creek. 


“The fact that Professor Royce’s child- 


hood memory does not suggest any of the 
incidents or the situations observed, pictured 
and immortalized by Bret Harte, should have 
no weight even with Professor Royce him- 
self. No doubt many thousands of things 
have occurred round about him even in wit 


manhood hours of which he has taken no 
note. As a learned professor he ought to 
know, and in all probability does know, that 
it does not follow from the fact that we fail 
to see things or to be impressed by them that 
these things have no existence, and are not 
visible to others.”’ 





TOURING TOPICS vs WESTWAYS 


| N THE language of Phil Townsend Han. 
na, editor, ‘“Vale Touring Topics.’’ ave 
Westways!”’ 

Which is another way of saying that the 
time honored title ‘“Touring Topics’’ is now 
relegated to limbo and ‘‘Westways’’ is ele- 
vated to the spotlight. Hundreds of names 
were suggested from which to select a new 
title for the former Touring Topics, and 
Westways has been chosen. The Overland 
Monthly and Out West Magazine from its 
historic educational sanctum dating back to 
1868, extends the right hand of fellowship 
to ‘‘Westways’’ as it did to ‘‘Touring Top- 
ics’’ at the inception of that magazine, If 
the publication serves its readers as satisfac- 
torily under its new name as it has done in 
the past, Mr. Hanna may be congratulated 
indeed. The publication has made a distinct 
contribution to Western life and literature. 

We note that Editor Hanna uses as the 
caption for his editorial the familiar ““ETC.” 
We say ‘‘familiar’’ because Bret Harte, as first 
editor of Overland Monthly, wrote his never- 
to-be-forgotten editorials under that caption 





SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER 
THE SAN FRANCISCO Chapter, League 


of Western Writers, under the Presidency 
of Dr. John T. Grant, is presenting this year 
some excellent programs. At the meeting 
January 16, Mr. John D. Barry spoke on 
“The Technique of Writing for Publica- 
tion’’; Mr. Lloyd Eric Reeve, a story writer 
of prominence, told some of the secrets of 
writing and selling. Harr Wagner spoke on 
the Publishers Point of View. 

League members of the Bay Chapter re- 
cently took part in a critical discussion of 
“The Technique of Verse Construction” 
under direction of Dr. Carl Holliday in con- 
nection with the League's Poetry Section 
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Colton’s Journal 


[ Continued from page 8 ] 


ous for mirth. But let my partner go; he 
will get a wife in due time, indeed he has 
had one already and that is about the number 
that nature provides. Some, it is true, take 
a second, and a few totter on to the third, 
seemingly that they might have good com- 
pany when they totter into the grave.” 


WHEN the announcement that gold had 

been discovered was made in Mon- 
terey, Colton was as skeptical as the other 
inhabitants. But after insistent reports, Col- 
ton dispatched a messenger for verification. 
Before the messenger returned—‘‘a straggler 
came in from the American Fork bringing a 
piece of yellow ore weighing an ounce.” 
Some declared it real, others a humbug. 
When the messenger returned with the verifi- 
cation Monterey was in an uproar. All went 
to the mines, as Colton said, “‘some on 
crutches and one on a litter.”’ 

Colton had only a community of women 
left, but even some of them had flown, 
Colton’s servants left and two of his military 
friends who were left in the same lurch 
‘joined forces’’ with him. ‘‘A general of the 
U. S. Army, the commander of a man-o- 
war, and the Alcalde of Monterey in a smok- 
ing kitchen, grinding coffee, toasting a herring 
and peeling onions! These gold mines are 
going to upset all the domestic arrangements 
of society, turning the head to the tail and 
the tail to the head. Well it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good; the nabobs 
have had their time, and now comes that of 
the ‘niggers’. We shall all live just as long. 
and be quite as fit to die,’’ wrote Colton, 
with his characteristic philosophy. 

Shortly’ after this a sailor brought a bag 
of gold down from the Yuba. It contained 
a hundred and thirty-six ounces. This time 
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a whole platoon of soldiers and three sailors 
deserted ‘‘leaving only their colors behind.’ 

‘The master has become his own 
servant and the servant his own lord!’’ ex- 
claimed Colton. 

Whether Colton contracted the gold fever 
or not he does not say, but later on he writes 
with startling clearness of his trip to the 
golden area. 

He and a few companions procured a 
wagon, supplied it and sent it on ahead of 
themselves, After days of hard traveling they 
arrived, and turning suddenly in a ravine 
they came upon their first gold camp. Col- 
ton says he jumped from his horse, took a 
pick and in five minutes found a piece of 
gold large enough to make a signet ring. His 
actual participation in the rush is vividly 
portrayed by Colton. 


AMONG California's pioneers we find a 

group of interesting and versatile men. 
Each in his way has contributed bis fragment 
to the mosaic of our loved State, but in 
Colton's ““Three Years in California,’’ each 
fragment is a jewel in itself. 

The Old Colton House still stands in 
Monterey, a tribute to the perseverance of 
Alcalde Colton. It was erected from the 
proceeds of taxes on liquor shops, fines on 
gamblers, and so forth, and was built by 
convict labor. 

It was under construction for the period 
of a year, and was built of white stone 
quarried from a neighboring hill. It was a 
combination school house and public auditor- 
ium, the lower floor being used for the first 
purpose and the upper floor for the latter. 

The prison was also constructed by convict 
labor, and said Colton, ‘‘Many a joke the 
rogues have cracked while constructing their 
own cage.” 


and His Books 


By LAURA BELL EVERETT 


HERE are you these days?’’ asked 
the Hostess, when she met the 
Bookworm on the steps of the 

Library. 

“In the Margin of History’,’’ he an- 
swered quizzically, ‘“‘and inviting my friends 
into the Margin. I want you to see some 
of my new books.”’ 

“Won't you bring them over? 
get the group together.” 

When the Bookworm arrived with his 
arms full of volumes, they were all there 
but the Browser. 

“Tell us first,” said the Hostess, ‘“What 
is this Margin of History that we are invited 
into?”’ 

“It's the work of a man who can write,”’ 


I'll try to 


replied the Bookworm with emphasis. ‘‘Sir 
Harry Luke, the author, presents those little 
European republics, San Marino and Andor- 
ra, Dalmatia, and various short-lived king- 
doms that we never heard of. I'm. greatly 
enjoying it. I think you will."” He held up 
another volume. ““The Craft of Exposition,” 
he said, ‘“‘is what I have been looking for,”’ 


“I should expect a bigger volume,” said 
the Hostess with a smile. 

“Not large,’’ responded the Bookworm, 
‘“‘but clear, very clear. While I read a good 
deal, I don’t like to write, and I was glad 
to find such clear directions for writing ex- 
planations; for expositions are nothing but 
explanations, long or short.” 

“Then I should think,’’ remarked the Re- 
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triever, “that we'd all need to understand 
exposition.”’ 

“‘We do all need it,’’ assented the Book- 
worm, ‘“‘and when I master the art, I'll sail 
somewhere and write a book like Bali, En- 
chanted Isle by Helen Eva Yates.” 

“I’m glad to know how you pronounce 
it,"’ said the Artist, “Bali to rhyme with 
holly. It looks interesting.” : 

“Read it by all means,’’ said the Book- 
worm. He held up a large volume. ‘‘This is 
as easy,’’ he said, ‘‘as a story, The Tragedy 
of Tolstoy. I suppose everyone is interested 
in him. His daughter, who wrote this, was 
here in California for a year or so and now 
lives in Pennsylvania on land the Quakers 
gave her. Think of the changes that woman 
has seen! Tolstoy! if Europe had listened 
to him and disarmed, we shouldn't be in 
such a muddle.”’ 

“Do any of you know Tolstoy's humane 
teaching regarding animals?’’ asked the Hos- 
tess. 

“I do,”’ volunteered the Retriever. ‘“There’s 
a writer at Beverly Hills, Dr, Vance Joseph 
Hoyt, who is a man after Tolstoy's own 
heart in his success in giving us a new point 
of view in thinking of the animal world.” 

“You've been reading Zorra,’’ observed the 
Artist. 

Yes,’ replied the Retriever, ‘‘and Malibu 
and Silver Boy and Bar-Rac. I read them all 
to my nephew. Now there's a man for you, 
a physician who is devoting himself to intro- 
ducing young folks—and the rest of us—to 
wild animals.”’ 

“What did Browning say about every 
book's being for grown people, though chil- 
dren may get a chance at some of them?” 
asked the Bookworm. 

“How should I know 
flashed back the Artist. 

“Let's agree to it even if we can't quote 
it,’’ suggested the Hostess. 

“Frances Frost's Pool in the Meadow be- 
longs there,’ remarked the Artist, ‘‘for it is 
called Poems for Young and Old. Her win- 
ning the Katherine Lee Bates prize was what 
called my attention to her. Her work is 


if you don't?” 


exquisite. Read Blue Harvest and These 
Acres, too.”’ 

“Speaking of poets,’’ said the Hostess, 
“I've been rereading MacGregor Jenkins's 


Emily Dickinson, Friend and Neighbor, pub- 
lished two or three years ago. It’s delightful 
in the joyous human picture it gives, the 
recollections of a man who as a boy played 
with Emily Dickinson's niece and nephew." 

The Bookworm smiled genially. ‘‘Isn’t it 


* good,"’ he exclaimed, “that we are getting 


some such books! Romantic Rebel, Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne's life of her grandfather, is 
of the same sort, Here Hawthorne has been 
made a sort of ‘Gloomy Gus,’ and very un- 
justly as she shows. The book is supposed to 
be written for young people, but I’m sure 
we are all young enough to enjoy it.” 

“We are,’’ they declared in chorus. 

“Do you know,” asked the Artist, ‘‘that 
Hildegarde Hawthorne, Mrs. Oskison, is on 
her way home from Europe to California to 
remain here?”’ 

“I know that her father, Julian Haw- 
thorne, ‘the Dean of American authors,’ 
makes his home in Los Angeles,’’ replied the 
Hostess, ‘‘and speaking of books for the 
young of all ages, let me recommend Swords 
of Steel, a Gettysburg story by Elsie Sing- 
master. It’s a true picture of Pennsylvania 
during the Civil War.”’ 


[ Read farther on page 21 | 
[ 19 ] 
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The Return of Luck 


[ Continued from page 13 ] 


The girl finally, sorely pressed, accepted 
the bargain, 

“Cash at the end of each block, remember, 
Ciby,”’ he added with an impish grin on his 
face. 

Cybele frowned as her eyes fixed them- 
selves in a dismal stare. Her heart sank to her 
boots’ tips. Soon her face relaxed again show- 
ing something fresh and delicate about it like 
dainty spring flowers. The boys walked a 
short distance in front of her with slouchy, 
indifferent steps. 

As they marched along, they tried to keep 
the umbrella high in the air. As they did so, 
they knocked off the hats of passersby and 
scratched the faces of dignified women. When 
annoyed pedestrians realized the cause of their 
vexation, they became wrathy on the spot. 

One bald-headed man, whose hat was 
rudely toppled off, began to run after them. 
Cybele, noticing his threatened attack on the 
boys, quickly remonstrated with him. 
Straightway, the man, impressed by her 
comeliness, desisted from harming the lads. 
All the while idlers were gathering behind 
them. 

At a few of the stopping places, Cybele 
just remained quiet, regarding the boys silent- 
ly, while the unexpressed ripple of the boys’ 
gayety spread to the faces of the onlookers. 

Near Eighth Street, there was a crowd of 
pedestrians standing on the sidewalk watch- 
ing a monkey dance to the accompanyment 
of some shrill organ-grinding noise. While 
the Italian organ-grinder was collecting his 
pennies, one mischevious youngster picked up 
the small animal, and put him upon the open 
umbrella which the boys were carrying. 

The Italian was unaware of what had 
happened, So the boys, simulating total un- 
consciousness of anything’s out of the ordi- 
nary happening, rushed on with Indian-like 
stoicism. Meantime the frightened animal as- 
sumed an appealing posture on the top of the 
open umbrella. 

The outraged organ-grinder by this time 
had lost track of the boys, and hurried 
through the crowd as fast as he possibly 
could, gesticulating angrily. 

At the same time he cried, ““My bambi! 
My bambi!”’ 

All the while, shopkeepers came out to the 
front doors of their shops, and amused pas- 
sengers on the street cars looked on. Un- 
perturbed, however, Johnny and Sam has- 
tened through the crowd with an ‘“‘attaboy,” 
“‘devil-may-care’’ air enveloping them. They 
walked so fast that they were soon far ahead 
of Cybele. 

Nervously she put her hand to her head, 
patted, and stroked her bobbed hair, as she 
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tried to catch up with them. Then she be- 
came terror stricken, as, nearing the boys, 
she saw persons in the crowd leaping to save 
the frightened monkey as it frantically tried 
to extricate its paws from the torn silk cover- 
ing of the umbrella. 

By this time, they had reached the busy 
corner of Sixth and Market. Coming to an 
abrupt standstill, the boys beckoned to Cy- 
bele. Her cheeks now were flushed and her 
body trembling. 

Johnny then whispered steadily, as he 
looked deeply and unpityingly at her, ‘‘Got 
to give us our quarter each, Ciby, right this 
very minute, or we'll not budge another 
step.” 

The crowd stood still. Tears came into 
the girl’s eyes. Johnny was now tight-lipped. 
The monkey seemed to be cursing in seven 
dialects, staggering as it wriggled and clawed 
at the umbrella, As the girl gazed into her 
purse, she realized that she was penniless. 

“T haven't another cent, Johnny,’’ she tim- 
orously murmured. 

Johnny was beaming but wordless. Acidly 
he claimed his fee. His face was cruel with 
its contemptuous grin, as he spoke slowly 
and impressively, ‘‘Not another step without 
the money, Cib.”’ 

The girl was all on edge by this time. A 
hatred like a snake’s bite for once filled her 
soul toward all small boys. Taking the um- 
brella uneasily from him, trembling at the 
same time, yet with no sign of indecision, 
she quickly proceeded to shake the monkey 
onto the sidewalk. 

Quickly the Italian laboriously pushing his 
organ elbowed his way to her, crying vehe- 
mently as he grabbed up his pet, ‘‘Oh, lady, 
sacre-bada luck alla da time. No kill my 
Bambi.” 

Lovingly putting his arms around the little 
animal, he rubbed him against his face, ca- 
ressed him, and repeated, ‘‘My sweeta baby— 
My Bambi—My Bambi!”’ 

There was a smile on his lips now and a 
gracious mood in his heart; no longer was 
he saturnine, but gay as a columbine. 


HOPING to lose him and the gathered 

crowd, the girl began to cross the street, 
still holding the umbrella with its torn silk 
covering over her head like a queen spurning 
her slaves. But the organ-grinder was not to 
be lost so easily. He proceeded to follow her 
with his slack, indifferent step, all the while 
holding his beloved monkey securely under 
his arm. For an instant, she was silent with 
a fast beating heart. Then she stopped and 
looked quizzically but kindly at him, as if 
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not to rebuke him too sharply for his ignor- 
ance, 

In a gentle, half-musing tone he answered 
her gaze, ‘“Too bigga crowd, rough, noisy 
peopla. Badda Luck alla that time, lady.” 

Still the crowd continued to follow them. 
causing a decided congestion on the busy 
crossing as they fought like small boys for 
points of vantage. The noise about her had 
a choking, chilly effect. She experienced a 
weird sensation, a feeling that another person 
was quite close to her. Standing hidden under 
the umbrella, she felt a shivery jog go down 
her spine. Suddenly the feeling crystalized 
itself. She heard some one’s walking with 
heavy, decided tread. Then roughly her um- 
brella was grabbed from her. Next the sound 
of a bundle of wiry rags hitting hard against 
the bitumen surface of the street fell upon her 
ears. Her taut body grew a little stiffer. Be- 
cause her face had been covered by the open 
umbrella, she unintentionally had driven the 
protruding points of the spokes of the um- 
brella into the neck of the traffic officer 
Flushed and angry at the laughs on the faces 
of the pedestrians at his discomfiture, the 
policeman had grabbed the old umbrella 
roughly and angrily. 

At the same time he shouted, ‘‘Quit that, 
kid. What do you think you're doing?” 

Just as he was saying this, some one pass- 
ing pushed into him, and knocked the um- 
brella out of his hand. The impetus sent 
the article sprawling under the feet of the 
crowd, Another pedestrian annoyed by the 
scratching contact with her legs gave it an 
added kick. This smashed the last remain- 
ing bits of torn silk out of the now badly 
damaged framework, until the rod alone re- 
mained. 

“The umbrella!’’ was all that Cybele, 
shocked by the policeman’s rough handling, 
uttered, as looking up into the face of the 
traffic officer she espied her lover. 

His eyes opened wide with a sort of terror; 
his face blanched; his voice was barely in- 
telligible. Confusion covered his face com- 
pletely 

““Cybele! What? You here?”’ 

Then he proceeded to go after the smashed 
umbrella. 

When he returned with the battered object, 
he was a crest-fallen individual. 

No longer was he magnificent,— pacing 
like a victorious lion with terrific energy to 
and fro at the busy thoroughfare, while his 
eyes acted like beacons to drivers and pedes- 
trians. He had that day been assigned to 
temporary duty to take charge of the trafic 
at Fifth and Market Streets, because the regu- 
lar officer of that station was ill. 

“Dion!” the girl exclaimed, as she turned 
her face to his. 

While speaking, she looked frightened. She 


[ Read farther on page 31! | 
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The Book Worm and His Books 


[ Continued from page 19 } 


“T like Elsie Singmaster. I'll read it,’’ said 
the Artist. ‘‘Do you know The Pursuit of 
Happiness, a story of New York young 
people in the time of the Revolution, by 
Leonora Sill Ashton? You see how both 
emphasizes youth and the past struggles of 
this nation.” 

“You advised us to watch Virginia Stivers 
Bartlett,” remarked the Bookworm to the 
Browser, ‘‘the evening we were talking of 
her Mistress of Monterey. I invite you to 
watch Katherine Brush as she satirizes the 
parasitic type of woman. Notice her skill in 
Other Women. I feel that so far she has 
been merely playing round. When she has 
a great dream—’’ He spread his hands. ‘And 
here is a book I haven't read yet.’’ He held 
up the volume, 

“To think of seeing a volume you haven't 


Book 


MISTRESS OF MONTEREY by Virginia 
Stivers Bartlett. The Bobbs Merrill 
Company, 320 pp, $2.00. 

The setting for this delightful volume is 
on the Pacific Coast at the time when our 
forefathers were laying the foundations of 
the Government on the Atlantic side of the 
Continent. The author understands well how 
to weave the historic background into the 
romance and glamor with which California 
was vested in those days. There is emphasis 
upon the pioneer life and the glory and 
sacrifice of the founding of the Missions. 
“Here is novel of primitive forces. The force 
of a beautiful, passionate and selfish woman 
blind to everything but her own happiness; 
the stubborn force of a strong and simple 
soldier torn between two loves; the driving 
spiritual force of a saintly, crusading priest 
planting the banner of his Lord in a wilder- 
ness empire.”” 





CHINESE SKETCHES 


ENG CHING. Natalia Dobbins recent 

book of Chinese Sketches under title ‘‘Feng 
Ching’’ continues to attract attention and 
favorable comment. Its unique character and 
interesting subject make a strong appeal. The 
author, prominent San Francisco woman and 
member of the League of Western Writers, 
had a splendid background for her work 
because of her residence in China. Mrs. Dob- 
bins literary ability and quality of close ob- 
servation has enabled her to interpret the 
spirit of the Orient and to reproduce it in 
excellent literary form. The book is a ver- 
itable compendium of information on liter- 
ature, art, music, science, philosophy and 
manners and customs of China, Material is 
included under such heads as Chinese Ceram- 
ics, The Lotus Flower, Buddhism and its 
Founder, Music in China, Southwest Mon- 
soon, Chinese Pictorial Art, In a Temple, 
etc., etc. The author says in her preface, 
“Living in the Orient, one sees so much of 
Western arrogance, and so little willingness 
on the part of foreigners to cooperate in a 
just and friendly way with the native inhab- 
itants. In China there is so much of beauty 
and wisdom to be found but so few travel- 





read yet!’’ exclaimed the Artist roguishly. 

“It’s just off the press, The Journey of 
the Flame, a year in the life of Senor Don 
Juan Obrigon, known in the Three Cali- 
fornias as Juan Colorado,’’ explained the 
Bookworm, not heeding the jibe. “It looks 
tremendously interesting. It is by Antonio 
de Fierro Blanco and Englished by Walter de 
Steiguer.”’ 

“Even the maps look intriguing,’’ com- 
mented the Artist. 

“And here’s a book,’’ pursued the Book- 
worm, “‘that I should have mentioned in con- 
nection with The Margin of History. She 
Saw Them Go By, a romance by Hester W. 
Chapman, takes a young English woman to 
one of the Balkan States. A capital romance 
it is, well written, of which we have too 
few.” 


Notes 


ers, or even foreign residents, take the trouble 
to seek it out. Often when it is right before 
them, they fail to see it, certainly in its en- 
tirety or its full significance.”’ 

The book is 8% x 10% inches, carries 
150 pages, and is beautifully printed on sev- 
eral types of handmade Chinese paper, thus 
giving a wide variety in the book. The art 
work merits favorable commendation. The 
copper plates with the accompanying titles 
stand out as real works of art, the product 
of Mr. S. Wing, Chinese artist of note. Ad- 
mirers of Chinese prints will find a number 
of these reproduced in delightful fashion. 
There are 500 copies in the first de luxe 
edition numbered and autographed by the 
author, the price $3.00 per copy. The book 
is put out by Suttonhouse, Publishers, of 
Los Angeles. 





IBLE READINGS IN CHARACTER 
AND CITIZENSHIP selected and ar- 
ranged by A. L. Morgan. An admirable book 
for any one but of particular value to the 
Bible story teller. The boog is in three parts: 
The Art of Story Telling, The Craft of the 
Bible story teller. The book is in three parts: 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. 354 pp. 
$1.50. 





OLDERS OF THE AMERICAN MIND 

by Norman Woelfel. A critical review 
of the social attitudes of seventeen leaders in 
American education including John Dewey, 
William C. Bagley, E. P. Cubberley and 
others. Columbia University Press, 304 pp, 
$3.00. 





IL FOR THE LAMPS OF CHINA by 
Alice Tisdale Hobart. The Bobbs Mer- 
rill Company, 403 pp. $2.50, 

The author of “Oil for the Lamps ot 
China’ knows thoroughly the Orient or she 
could not have produced the present volume. 
More than that she knows how to write in 
an interesting and entertaining manner while 
at the same time holding to the factual. 
While the scene is laid in China, the spirit 
and application is that of the American mind. 
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THE PERFECT MOUNTAIN OUTING 





MOTORING 


Over the Marvelous New 


Angeles Crest Highway 


To ‘The Austin Home—and Yours”’ at 


SWITZER-LAND 


At the brink of the bold gorge of the 
Arroyo Seco, just below the 
unique Switzer-Land Chapel. 

Leave Foothill Blvd. at Haskell St., 
La Canada. New Lunch Room, 
Store and Auto Park at The Inlet, 
near the Highway, one mile from 
Switzer-Land. Also Auto Park for 

Guests at Camp Entrance. 


Switzer-Land presents each week-end 
a series of Events by Popular Artists, 
that are well worth a special trip just 
to attend the Saturday Night Program 
as well as the services at the Christ 
Chapel on Sunday morning. 

Rates have been reduced. Table d’hote 
and a la carte meals served at mod- 
erate prices. Cabin and room accom- 
modations. Send for new folder. 
Reservations at all leading bureaus. 
Taxi Service from Pasadena. 


LLOYD B. AUSTIN 
Phone Sterling 9933-F-2 
P. O. Box 179, Pasadena, California 











No review of the book can do it credit. It 
unfolds economic and social problems and 
deals with human affairs in a most unusual 
and startling way. One of the chief actors 
in the story in the interest of his American 
company leaves no stone unturned to accom- 
plish financial results. The book in its range 
“is from the starkness of primitive disaster 
—fire, flood, famine, plague—to the incred- 
ible fantastics of Chinese politics. And 
through it all runs the ever-enthralling story 
of steadfast individual endeavor. 





IARY OF A _ CROSS-COUNTRY 

TRAVELLER by Karl Long, Jr. 
Chronicles experiences of the author in his 
trip from Detroit to the Pacific Coast and 
return. Arthur H. Stockwell, London. 64 
pp. 
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New List of BEST SELLERS 
AMAZES Reading World! 
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We are printing these NEW books by the millions and can hardly keep up with our flood 
of orders. All past book-selling records are being broken. 
We have sold 200,000,000 books in 12 years—over 400 freight car loads—but judging 
by the way in which these NEW titles are being grabbed up, we expect to reach the BILLION 
MARK BEFORE VERY LONG! Go over this NEW LIST at once—don’t delay a moment— 
and then check off the titles you want to read. 


HERE ARE THE BOOKS THAT ARE BREAKING SALES RECORDS; 


SELF IMPROVEMENT 


How to Get a Liberal Education by 
Yourself 

Hints on Public Speaking 

Secrets of Self Development 

How to Acgue _ y 

How to Prepare Manuscripts 

How to Write Business Letters 

Dictionary Musical Terms 

How to Get a Job 

How to Get Ahead 

How to Use Dictionary 

Vocabulary Building 

How to Write Blue Books 

Prepositions and How to Use Them 

Personal Magnetism 

How to Red Proof 

How to Hyphen and Divide Words 

Fascinating Pastimes with Words 

Making Words Work for You 

How to Find What You Want in a 
Library 

How to Use Effective English in 
Speech Writin 

How to Overcome Seit- Consciousness 

Rules for Success in Business 

How to Think Creatively 


BEST FICTION 


Miraculous Revenge. 

Wife of a ae | : 

Love Story of An Old Maid 

Without Benefit of Clergy. 

Sketches of Naughty Ladies 

Princess and Tiger 

Girl in Snappy Roadster 

How Roast eco Vendor Was Paid. 
Rabelais 

One Lover Among Many 

Woman Who Inspired Fatal Passion 

A Piece of the Princess 

Merry Tales of Childhood 

Maidens and Women. Heine 

Under the Hill ; 

Abbe Aubain ‘es Love. Merimee 

Jolly Ane. re Burns 

Death ld Comedy 

To Please His Wife. Hardy 


BEST LITERATURE 


Enoch Arden 

Snowbound 

Strength of the oe Jack London 
Son of the Wolf ondon 
Ridiculous Women. Moliere 
French Poems in Prose 
Unconventional Amour. 
Child's Garden of Verse 
Gallant Cassian Puppets of Love 
Deserted Village 

Baccaccio Lover of Love 
Amazing Loves of King Carol 


HEALTH 


Care of the Skin and Hair 

Fasting for Health 

Common Sense of Health 

Tobacco Habit 

Fake Way to Health 

Foot Troubles Corrected 

Constipation: Its Correction 

Daily Exercises for Busy People 
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meat card covers, carry them with you 


any where. 
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OUTWEST MAGAZINE 


The Joys of 


A 


of life was adaptation. The conditions of 

modern society, however, have given birth 
to an entirely different refrain. Today the 
pressing necessity is—efficiency. Yes sir! 
And, preferably technical efficiency. . . . 
Though the machine nourishes civilization, 
it, nevertheless, exacts a heavy price for its 
benefits. There are certain good folk who 
sincerely believe that most, if not all, of our 
finer and more sensitive emotions have been 
ground to shreds between the gears of cruel, 
revolving wheels. 
Romance, too, has passed away. What is 
left seems to be a miserable imitation com- 
pared with the power of the olden days. 
We cannot serenade our lady love any 
more. She now lives in a pent house on the 
fifteenth floor and we certainly can’t expect 
her to come out on the balcony to do a 
Juliet scene... . 


I’ THE DAYS of Darwin the theme-song 


Still—we often have plenty of excitement. 
These reflections were in Mr. Hixby’s 
mind as he walked toward the subway sta- 
tion. 

Before descending, he leisurely purchased 
an evening paper, hoping to have an oppor- 
tunity to read some of its contents on the 
way home. He pocketed the change received 


Civilization 


By JACK BENJAMIN 


from the newspaper vender and joined the 
army of home-goers. 

Now, subway travelling is not as easy or 
simple a matter as it appears to be on the 
surface. It requires a brave and determined 
spirit, the ability to shove one’s body into 
the space a good cigar would occupy and, 
oftimes ,the skill of a gifted contortionist. 


AFTER walking down a few: steps of the 

station stairs, Mr. Hixby suddenly came 

to a dead halt. The whole brigade occupying 

the stairway behind him also came to‘a halt. 
What has happened? 

Ah, some luckless individual, carrying a 
nickel in his hand so as to have his fare 
ready and lose no time, had dropped it, and 
with his desperate effort to recover it from 
its hiding place somewhere beneath the thou- 
sands of feet, had completely blocked all 
progress for those behind him. An every- 
day incident. Nothing to become very ex- 
cited over. Still some of the people muttered 
harsh criticisms aimed at the intelligence and 
reasoning faculties of the unfortunate one 
who had dropped his nickel, but the rest of 
them, veteran subway navigators, just merely 
waited. 

Mr. Hixby, from past experience in such 


[ Read farther on page 25 J 
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No Traffic Tags 
For You! 


RUN your car into Olympic’s drive-in 
garage — forget all parking worries. 
Take a fast elevator to your floor. All 
rooms are outside, sunny, — sound- 
proof, with bath and shower — and 
radio reception. Metropolitan in serv- 
ice, residential in tone. 


= 


TODAY’S RATES 
ARE MOST MODERATE 


Single, $2-$2.50 Double, $3-$3.50 


NEW HOTEL 


OLYMPIC 


230 EDDY ST. » SAN FRANCISCO 


Coffee Shop and Dining Room 
Breakfast 25c-35c Lunch 40c. 
Famous Steak or Chicken Dinner 50c 




















FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


By N. J. HERBY 


HEY milled about the mountain base below 
Where Hope’s dead harvest on the desert lay, 

With the horizon’s rim a cheerless gray. 
No council clear to point the path to go 
Or make the fallow fields abundance grow. 
Dark caverns hissed deep rumblings of dismay; 
False leaders chattered, but none knew the way 
Or smote the rock to make the waters flow. 
As with despairing hearts they sought a man 
To guide them, bearer of a daring plan, 
Inspiring confidence, dispelling doubt, 
At once arose a prophet thus endowed 
Whose word of promise magnetized the crowd, 
“Trust me and follow; I shall lead you out.”’ 


Serene high on an eminence he stands 
Regarding neither javelin nor stone 

Against his firm determination thrown 
With violence by envious, slimy hands, 

Nor callous obloquy from foreign lands 
Upon ingratitude’s hot breezes blown 

In hate by deputy and chamber shown, 
Obedient to the demagogue’s demands. 
Within the compass of his fertile plan 

Are first the poor and the forgotten man. 
He thrives on meat of censure, no applause; 
And while on him the nation’s burdens fall, 
He swerves no jot from sacred duty’s call 
To whom the Human is the highest cause. 


THE NEW STAR 


By MARY HESTER McCOY 


Y NATIVE land to you 
My pride lifts up her head; 
My heart in reverence is bowed 
As to a votive shrine — 
Accept my homage and my gratitude. 


Upon your bonny flag 

Is blazoned a new star, 

A star that never yet 

Was dipt in brother's blood— 

The bright, white star of world-wide, 
stainless peace. 


All hail, America, 

For your most noble part! 

Hail to our Chieftain great 

Who holds the torch on high! 

All hail the nations that shall lend their aid! 


As Israel's prophet led 

While all her armies prayed 

May we uphold his hands 

Who leads to nobler heights— 

Uphold his hands with prayers till set of sun! 


January 30 — 52nd birthday anniversary of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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ONLY | TICKET 


now required for a 
Compartment 


to 
San Grancisco or Portland 





SINGLE occupancy of a compartment, 
which formerly required a ticket and a 
half, now requtres only one rail ticket. In 


addition, the cost of a com mentto 
San Francisco has been reduced from 
$12.75 to $8.50. Similar reduction to 
Portland.These savings combined with 
recent rail fare cuts bring compartment- 
travel costs to a new all-time low. 


Pullman fare for a single bedroom or 
private section between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco has been cut to only $5.40. 


Next time you go anywhere 
TRY THE TRAIN! 


H. P. MONAHAN, Gen. Pass. Agent 


BOOK COLLECTING 
AS A DIVERSION 


By FLODDEU W. HERON 


Highlights from a discourse made 
some time since before the Section 
on Literature of the Common- 
wealth Club of California. 


O MY MIND there is no diversion so 

fascinating as book collecting. Cicero said, 
‘Books are the food of youth, the delight of 
old age, the ornament of prosperity, the 
refuge and comfort of adversity.’ The great 
lure of this game of collecting is the chase. 
Browsing and foraging in old book shops, 
searching through catalogues for this or that 
item, is not only an unalloyed delight, but 
is interesting in other ways. Books may be 
acquired by gift, thievery (usually accom- 
plished through borrowing), and purchase. 
The path lies between the bargain happened 
upon in the five cent box at the booksellers 
and the purchase of a Guttenberg Bible. Book 
collectors specialize in various kinds of books. 
One may collect books on either sports, an- 
gling, printing, bindings, early editions, sci- 
ences, noted presses, or one may confine him- 
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self to one or two authors. Personally, 1 
prefer 19th Century editions of English 
literature. There are both book-worms and 
book-butterflys. There is nothing too trivial 
about a. book to interest a book lover. 

Collectors always want first editions, be- 
cause they are nearest to the heart of the 
author. A first edition tells of the hopes 
and fears of the writer and speaks of the 
circumstances under which it was printed. 
A book may be collected for points, (a slight 
change in the printing or composition which 
marks the edition), or for associations, as in 
that copy of Gray’s Elegy owned by Wolfe, 
which he joined with the miniature of his 
sweetheart, and which he carried through the 
siege of Quebec and afterwards returned to 
his sweetheart; and which was sold with the 
miniature to an unknown purchaser for a 
fabulous amount. First editions of rare books 
are an investment, They are becoming fash- 
ionable as wedding gifts which enhance in 
value as time passes. An instance: Queen 
Mab, by Shelley, sold for $6,000 in 1813, 
in 1928 for $68,000,” 





Flippant F ilosophy 


By M. S. MERRITT 


WORDS OF WISDUMB — 


ONEY hardens more muscles than any 
amount of exercise—especially around 


the heart and head! 


Anyone that puts on the garment of truth 
these days is usually out of style! 

Things are so tough right now that a lot 
of us are parked on the Wolf’s doorstep! 

Most of us can’t be charitable these days 
because charity begins at home—and how are 
you going to be charitable if you haven't got 
a home! 

A lot of former musicians are now special- 
izing on the humdrum! 

Doing evil is often excused as a quick way 
of making good! 

Getting down on our knees more might 
help some of us to get on our feet again! 

There’s no use throwing the pearls to the 
pigs—because a pig wouldn't look right in 
a necklace anyhow! 

The race isn’t always to the swift, and a 
slow guy seldom gets started! 

Spring goeth before summer and pride 
before fall! 


TODAY’S SOUL COMFORT — 


A RICH man may have a tough time get- 
ting into Heaven, through the needle’s 
eye—but the poor man doesn’t walk through 
with a high hat on either! 


[ Read farther on page 25 ] 


OVERLAND MONTHLy 





Vacation Tours 





18 Days All Expense 


MEXICO 


195 Tours First Class 


$50 Hawaii, South Sea Islands, 560 
New Zealand, Australia, 
First Raratonga, TahitiGreturn Cabin 
$57 Honolulu, Japan, China, $952 
. the Philippines, & return. 
First Second 


$009 AROUND THE worLo S4pi) 


First Cabin Los Angeles Back to L.A. Second 
EUROPE, ALASKA, SOUTH AMERICA 


& 
— We Are Agents for All Lines - 


D. F. ROBERTSON 


TRAVEL BUREAU 


408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
VAndike 7915 











THE MANY friends of Mrs. Elizabeth Vore 

whose home for many years has been at 
Camp Meeker, California, will be saddened 
to know of her passing on December 18, 
1933. Mrs. Vore was one of the early con- 
tributors to Overland Monthly and a staunch 
supporter of the magazine throughout her 
life. A woman of no inconsiderable literary 
ability, she wrote both prose and verse. Her 
last bit of writing to appear in print was 
published in the Overland Monthly of Sep- 
tember last—a verse entitled ‘“The Spirit of 
Home.” 


ow: 


HE 1933-34 edition of the Southwest 

Blue Book, edited and published by 
Leonora King Berry, has made its annual 
appearance. For thirty-one years local society 
has looked upon this valued publication as 
its faithful guide to the location of promi- 
nent families, names of clubs, their officers, 
etc., of Los Angeles and vicinity. 

“The book has known but one editor 
who has kept in constant touch with the 
ever shifting conditions of the city, registering 
annually a greater number of expansive 
changes than any other municipality in the 
world, and knowledge born of long experi- 
ence has been brought to the compilation of 
the present edition.” 

As an authentic club and social directory 
this compact volume is of great value. Copies 
may be secured of the editor. Address Leonora 
King Berry, 3418 North Broadway. The 
price is $3.00. 
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OUTWEST MAGAZINE 


The Joys of Civilization 


[ Continued from page 23 ] 


matters, remained standing and even tried to 
Patience be- 
comes more than a virtue; in cases of this 
kind, it assumes the spirit of pure consola- 
tion... - 

Now, whether he fell into a slight doze 
or whether his drowsy thoughts carried him 
away to a land of metaphysical speculation, 
Mr. Hixby did not know; but the squadron 
on the stairway suddenly came to life and 
began to move... . 

Mr. Hixby, not prepared for so sudden a 
liberation from immobility, lost his footing. 
Trying to save himself from falling all the 
way downstairs, he clutched at the object 
nearest him, which happened to be the sleeve 
of a portly and quite dignified man. The 
sleeve immediately sustained an injury, better 
known as a rip at the shoulder and the digni- 
fied gentleman began to tell Mr. Hixby what 
he thought of “‘falling drunks.”’ 

At this point, Mr. Hixby was about to 
retreat to the street and hire a taxi, but, 
being a veteran subwayer, he decided not to 
let anything stand in his way from boarding 
a train. 


HE SCENE on the subway platform was 

sufficient to make the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta look like a deserted golf course in com- 
parison. It was covered with people who 
stood on the platform, hoping somehow to 
make their way into the tightly packed trains 
that rolled into the station. Chances for 
getting into one of these trains were not 
good; that was quite evident. But, no one 
seemed discouraged. They were accustomed 
to this daily battle. . .. 


The train at last arrives. Its brightly col- 
ored headlights inform the sophisticated sub- 
terranean riders of its route. Slowly its doors 
begin to open and their motion is accelerated 
by the impatient riders who desire to get 


A few passengers make their way out 
amidst the most unheard of grunts, sighs, 
heaves, etc., etc. This causes an immediate 
pushing, shoving and yelling on the part of 
those waiting to make their way in. The 
crowd seems to act as though it wanted to 
demonstrate the falsity of the statement that 
two bodies cannot occupy the same space at 
the same time. 

Mr. Hixby picks out a formidable looking 
female, and takes a position right behind her. 
This is ,of course, a rare piece of strategy 
and shows a utilization of ways and means 
of getting into a subway train during the 
evening's rush hour. 





For exactly two steps made with sickening 


effort on the part of Mr. Hixby, he manages 
to retain his position and enjoys the protec- 
tion of her bulk. . . . She makes her way 
through the mass of people near the doors of 
the train as though they were made of tissue 
paper. She steps on this one’s foot, jabs an 
angry elbow into someone’s ribs to the ac- 
companiment of muffled grunts, pushes an- 
other aside ruthlessly and, in general, pro- 
ceeds to make her way through the crowd— 
a victorious Napoleon! 

Mr. Hixby is suddenly shoved aside and 
loses the advantage of his protected position 
to someone who has seen the fruits* of the 
warlike female’s progress. 

A dirty trick*® No. All's fair in love, war 
and subway travel. A gigantic subway guard 
approaches the mob trying to make its way 
into the train. 


“All aboard. All aboard!”’ 


He pushes the people mercilessly, till the 
weaker ones hold their breath so as to be 
able to occupy the little space allotted to 
them at this moment by the all-wise fates. 

By dint of hard labor and greater luck, 
Mr. Hixby managed to be among the few 
chosen ones who made their way into the 
train. Someone was standing placidly on his 
foot, but he could not even see the person. 
Such things are difficult in the subway, and 
he didn’t want to ask an innocent person to 
get off his foot and get into an argument 
on account of a mistake. 

A voracious reader stuck a sharp corner of 
his newspaper into Mr. Hixby’s right eye as 
he turned his sheet inside out to read the 
latest returns on the stock market. 

A garlic loving laborer occupied a position 
of such unwelcome proximity that Mr. Hix- 
by’s olfactory organ was experiencing the 
tortures of the damned... . 

Added to these discomforts, someone man- 
aged to keep up a constant coughing into his 
ear. 

A strong desire to sneeze came over Mr. 
Hixby, and for a full minute he struggled to 
conquer it, only to sneeze very suddenly when 
he thought it was all over. 

It seemed ages since he entered the packed 
confines of the train, but it shortly ap- 
proached the crowded platform of another 
station, and Mr. Hixby found himself pushed 
out without any ceremony. . . 

Here the whole scene had to be acted over 
again. Once more to push, shove, fight his 
way into the train. 

But, as Mr. Hixby at last got off at his 
home station, his only comment was: ‘‘Such 
is life.”’ 
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True California 
Hospitality - 


for Californians 


Fresh from the decorator’s touch — 
The house is yours: Cordial, oldtime 
California friendliness greets you. Since 
my return, the Hotel Manx gleams 
with freshness. Nearly all rooms re- 
decorated, refurnished, and the latest 
styles in colored tiled bath and shower. 
Circulating Ice Water, Dining Room 
and Coffee Shop in connection. Garage 
Service. 


MEET ME AT THE MANX! 
o 
Harvey M. Toy 


Managing Owner, Chairman 
California Highway Commission 
under Gov. Friend W. Richardson 


New Deal Rates 


Detached bath—Single $1.50-$2.00 
Detached bath—Double, $2.00-$2.50 
With bath—Single, $2.00-$2.50-$3.00 

With bath—Double, $3.00-$3.50, $4.00 


HOTEL 


MANX 


Powell at O’Farrell — San Francisco 

















71 ACRES of GOOD DESERT LAND 


10 miles from Palm Springs. Has 80 ft. 
State Highway through property. To be sub- 
divided into 5 and 10 acre tracts, with com- 
munity well for domestic use. Irrigation can 
be developed. 
Write G. G. ALLEN, BOX 201 
Palm Springs California 








BEST WISHES 
for the 
New Year 
GLOBE DAIRY LUNCH 








Flippant Filosophy 
[ Continued from page 24 ] 


Hope was given man to help him work 
out his destiny with labor. Then man 
stretched hope to presumption to avoid the 
labor! 


Some outward things bring peace within. 
But real peace begins within, and looks out 
on all things unruffled. 


[ Read farther on page 26 |] 
[ 25 ] 
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Old Magazines and bound volumes of Rare 
and old magazines, also new current books 
and magazines at Bargain prices. Old books 
bought, sold and exchanged. Our service can 
supply you with almost any book or maga- 
zine you wish, we get you that hard to get 
book. Free Catalogue. 


THOR’S BOOK SERVICE 
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BIG PROFITS being made by 
WORLD'S SPECIALTY 
CANDIES new method; no 
expensive equipment or machinery. System 
operated anywhere, kitchen, shop or factory. 
Simplified home study course. Learn today, 
earn tomorrow. We furnish supplies; few 
dollars starts you. Write today for proof of 
students’ success. Free booklet explains. 


LIBERTY CANDY & SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. E, 355 South Broadway 
Los Angeles, California 
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Early Tax Laws 


[ Continued from page 9 ] 


they live near each other or in the same 
village or in the same township, they must 
procure themselves a teacher. The tax officer 
shall give notice by crier, of the time and 
place at which all the male parents shall meet, 
and they shall choose three of their number 
as a school committee, and they together, 
shall look out for a teacher for that place. If 
the number of children in any village, be less 
than 15, then they shall unite with others 
nearby.- All children from 4 years, upwards 
to 14 must attend school.”’ 

The Nobles and the House of Represent- 
atives in council, passed a law prohibiting 
all swift riding on horses, in the roads, 
streets or avenues of all villages and pro- 
vided that all persons riding horseback or 
in carriages should travel in the middle of 
the street so that persons might walk on the 
sides of the streets in safety. 


E MIGHT with profit revive the law 
entitled ‘‘“The law to promote the quiet 
of the night.’’ It reads as follows: ‘‘Whereas 
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young or old. Hundreds of ideas for new popular sports as well as 
is especially 
unique articles on making sport 
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650 illustrations. 
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‘“‘How to Make It’’ Books 


Most men and boys possess an inherent love for making things. Be 
sure of pleasing him by selecting some of these 


Both father 
with—such 
amusement devices, novel 









interesting books 


Volumes. 4000 


Books 


Cloth, 460 
Price $3. 


complete on 
equipment. 
Price $2. 





- CHICAGO 


it has become an evil that many persons by 
making noises in the night, so disturb the 


rest of other persons, that they cannot sleep, ; 


and whereas innocent persons are made to 
suffer through the fault of the guilty and 
whereas it is the business of the law to 
relieve the distress of the people and to pro- 
tect the injured, therefore, at a Council of 
the Nobles and of the Representative Body, 
the following is enacted: If one call loudly 
to another by night, after nine o'clock and 
that without good reason, or sound any 
instrument unnecessarily, such a one commits 
a fault and shall be fined according to the 
magnitude of his offense and if it was 
thought necessary, he could be confined till 
morning. This applies to all who go about 
in a riotous or tumultuous manner by night, 
and it shall apply to every kind of noise 
which might disturb the rest of those who 
would sleep, but a man may call aloud as in 
a case of fire, or if there be any other just 


reason for his making a noise,”’ 





Flippant Filosophy 
| Continued from page 25 | 


HOLLYWOOD — 


Joe E. Brown tells this one about things 
being tough in the East: On a vaudeville bill 
where he was making a personal appearance 
was a dog act. Along about dinner time the 
owner of the act called to his dog: ‘“‘Come 
Fritz, I give you liver.’’ And right away 
a hundred actors changed their names to 
Fritz. Wonder if some of those former high 
hat stars who were so particular about their 
billings wouldn't be glad to co-star with 
Mickey Mouse now! 

Then there was the actor who was always 
complaining that his shirts came back from 
the laundry only half clean. Later he found 
out that the Chinaman running the hand 
laundry had only one arm! 

Momentarily patriotic, a certain egotistical 
star joined the National Guard. When the 
company was about to be photographed, the 
Captain ordered: “‘Left face!’’ But the star 
persisted in showing his right. Exasperated 
the captain singled him out: 

“Hey, you, I said ‘Left face’!”’ 

“But I don’t photograph well on that 
side,’’ the star bleated. 


A certain temperamental star who had 4 
hard time keeping a domestic, was interview 
ing a hesitant applicant— 

Star: ‘‘Which would you rather have— 
sixty straight or seventy-five with abuse?” 

Applicant: “I might as well take the 
abuse, I'll get it anyhow!” 

The Wolves at the doors in Hollywood 
are better off than the average wolf—because 
they're all at Screen doors! 
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The Return of Luck 


[ Continued from page 20 ] 


still remembered the rough tugging of the 
umbrella out of her hand. Then an intense, 
dubious look spread over her face for an 
instant. This was soon replaced by a sort 
of stoical endurance. 

As Crawford gently led his financee across 
the street to safety, she let him take her hand. 
While there were tears in her eyes, there was 
no rancor in her heart, no hurt, or barb 
about her, Thompson's keen gray eyes looked 
troubled. His underjaw fell, as his eyes fixed 
themselves in a troubled stare. 

Tenderly he smiled as he said contritely, 
“How do you suppose I ever could have 
guessed that you were hiding under that old 
umbrella, Ciby dear? I thought it was some 
mischevious kid. That's why I was so 
rough.” 

A rpple of gayety spread over the faces 
of the passersby as they saw the traffic-squad 
man accompanying the pretty girl across the 
street. Cybele gave only a timid glance at 
them, as Dion's attentions were received with 
her usual pretty grace. 

“Wait a minute, Cybele, and I'll call a 
taxi to take you home.” 

Thompson was pust as good-looking and 
thoughtful as ever, as he tenderly addressed 
his financee. His good humor and handsome 
figure, on the other hand, could not escape 
the most casual onlooker ,the girl observed 
to herself. 

Meanwhile Ciby’s brother and Sammy 
stood on the curb at a safe distance. ready to 
run. They shouted gleefully, ‘“‘Goodbye, 
Ciby. Sorry you got pinched. We'll get 
Dad to bail you out.” 

As she looked at them, 
experienced, unconsciously 
protection and needing shielding. 
came grave in her honor. 

Finally the machine drew up to the curb, 
and Thompson helped her in. When she was 
seated, he stood, and began with rallying 
talk and short laughs to tease her. 

“Remember, no more bad boy stunts to- 
day, Cybele. No more obstructing the traffic 
at busy crossings.” 

She looked at him deeply, seeming to be 
in a sort of coma. Then she began to cry. 

Dion put his arm affectionately around her 
and squeezed her hand assuringly. 

“See you tonight, Cybele?”’ 

“Terribly sorry I'm not off duty so as to 
go with you, Cybele,’ he stammered as he 
affectionately held her hand. 

“Perfectly all right. Only promise me one 
thing, Di, that you'll not say one word to 
your mother about what's happened or about 
even seeing me.”’ 


she seemed in- 
crying out for 
Dion be- 





HEN she ordered the taxi driver to take 
her to the Emporium, the largest dry 
goods store on Market Street. Here she pur- 
chased silk, by charging it to her father’s 
account, to cover the umbrella, Upon leaving 
the shop, she dismissed the taxi and betook 
herself to the City’s Remedial Loan Asso- 
ciation. There she divested herself of a ring, 
and pawned it. With the money thus ob- 
tained, she had the battered umbrella repaired 
at a nearby shop with silk, that looked as 
much like the old kind as it was possible to 
get. 

Armed with the newly covered, neatly 
closed umbrella, she hurried back to her future 
mother-in-law’s, 

“‘Here’s your umbrella with its catch all 
repaired, Mrs. Thompson. Sorry that I had 
to keep your luck so long away from you.”’ 

Mrs. Thompson took the old-fashioned 
umbrella with endearing touch. 

As she opened it, a mist filled her eyes. 
“It’s just as good, you see, as when John 
gave it to me, never’s been in any other 
hands than yours and mine, Cybele dear. I 
was so proud of it, that I never let anyone 
else even touch it. That's why I almost 
hesitated about letting you take it down 
town, dear.” 

She gave the girl an approving smile as 
she spoke. A flicker of amusement, entirely 
unnoticed by Mrs, Thompson passed over the 
face of Cybele, while her eyes brightened 
with suppressed mirth 

Just as she was talking, in walked Dion 
himself, gay and cheery as ever; his day's 
labor over. He looked deeply at Cybele and 
his mother, who smiled adoringly at him. 

“See, John Dion, your father's first anni- 
versary gift to me—my luck returned. | was 
telling Cybele that it’s as good as when your 
father gave it to me. Of course, he paid well 
for it in those days. Money never counted 
with him. They don’t make silk like that 
nowadays.” 

Cybele smiled to herself. 

‘‘An umbrella!’ he said amusedly to Cy- 
bele. 

“What'd you do with—?"’ 

Then as Cybele shot an appealing glance 
of warning to him to cease his comments 
about umbrellas, he quickly became cognizant 
of the situation. Not even by the batting of 
an eyelash did he further disclose his sweet- 
heart's secret. 

While his mother was kissing the gay- 
colored parrot on the handle of the umbrella, 
Dion kissed his fiiancee, and added, “‘They 
don’t make anything so fine these days except 
Cybele, Mother.”’ 
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